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FERMITAGE 


ART FOLIO 


30 PAINTINGS OF THE FLEMISH, DUTCH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS 


HE State Art Gallery of the Hermitage in Leningrad represents an inexhaustable treasure-house of 

art. The French art in the Hermitage has earned first place among exhibitions outside of France. 
The Flemish art is represented by the most important works of the greatest painters of that school. And 
the Dutch collection has world fame for the Rembrandt pictures alone. 


This folio has been published in honor of the 175th anniversary of the Hermitage. It contains repro- 
ductions of 30 masterpieces from the three outstanding collections, the paintings ranging from the 16th 
to the 19th century. 


The masterpieces, contained in a handsome, cloth-covered folio, have been beautifully reproduced in 
color. They form a gallery to be cherished and studied by all lovers of art. Included in the folio is an 
introduction giving detailed description of the contents of the Hermitage and analysis of the works of art. 
Each colorful picture is mounted, has a separate cover for its protection. 


SIZE OF FOLIO — 11” x 14%” 


PRICE — $7.50 


LIST OF REPRODUCTIONS 


RUBENS: 
The Alliance of Earth and 
Water; Perseus ©& Andro- 
meda; Filial Love of a 
Young Roman. 
A. van DYCK: 
Portrait of the Painter; Por- 
trait of Balthasarina van 
Linnik. 
JORDAENS: 
A Family Gathering, The 
King Drinks. 
SNYDERS: 
The Fishmonger’s Shop; 
Still Life with Game and 
Lobster. 
TENIERS: 
Monkeys in a Kitchen. 
REMBRANDT: 
The Return of the Prodigal 
Son; Young Woman Putting 
on Earrings. 
B. van der HELST: 
Family Portrait. 
HALS: 
Portrait of a Man. 
WENIX: 
The Crossing of the Ford. 
RUYSDAEL: 
The Marsh. 


BOOKNIGA 


255 Fifth Avenue 
Between 28th & 29th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


59 East Congress St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Sole distributors in North and South America of Soviet 
books, music, magazines, newspapers, art publi 


A. van der NEER: 

A Village on the Maas. 
P. de HOOCH: 

A Lady and Her Servant. 
P. GLAESZ: 


Still Life with Ham and 
Peaches. 


J. van GOYEN: 


The Seaters. 


C. LORRAIN: 
A Seaport at Sunrise. 
L. Le NAIN: 
The Family of the Milkmaid. 
N. LANCRET: 
Portrait — Mlle. Camargo 
Dancing; The Summer. 
CHARDIN: 


The Washerwoman. 
F. BOUCHER: 


Pastorale; Landscape with a 


Pond. 
J. B. GREUZE: 
The Spoilt Child. 
N. POUSSIN: 


Historical Landscape—Poly- 
phemus. 


H. ROBERT: 


The Terrace of Marly. 
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Soviet Russia Today Has the Honor to Offer 
An Outstanding Biography 


LENIN 


Soviet Russia Today is extremely proud to offer its readers this 
popularly written, immensely readable biography of Lenin by P. 
Kerzhentsev. This authoritative work, the life of one of history's 
outstanding leaders, is entirely authentic, based on the most 
authentic sources. It is a new study by a veteran Soviet historian, 
journalist and statesman, who has been an editor of Izvestia and 
ambassador to Sweden and Italy, as well as the author of a 
number of works on Soviet history and politics and the theory 

of Leninism. 





Beginning with a chapter on Lenin’s family, the book moves 
quickly through the most significant episodes of Lenin’s youth, 


his first revolutionary activities and early writings, his pioneer 

efforts in building a workers’ party in Russia, the Revolution 
of 1905, his rallying of the Bolshevik forces against the re- 
action which followed, the World War, the Russian Revo- 
lution, and the herculean struggles through the civil war 
and the “NEP” period. 


The author, who has been a member of the Bolshevik party since 1904, places his study 
of Lenin’s life and writings against the whole social background of the time, with special reference to the tempering of Lenin’s 


party throughout an historical epoch. 


We feel it is so important that every reader of Soviet Russia Today have a copy of this book that we have made special 


arrangements to offer it absolutely free with one subscription. 


This Book Given FREE 


WITH ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


The regular subscription price to Soviet Russia Today is $1.50 a 
year. For this small sum you receive each month, mailed to your home, 
one of the outstandingly important publications in America, the one 
magazine devoted to bringing you the latest, up-to-the-minute news 
and information of the land of Socialism. Improvements in this great 
magazine are being made steadily and the editors are preparing a 
whole series of forthcoming issues which you simply cannot be with- 
out. In Soviet Russia Today, in months to come, you will read of the 
great exposition of the Soviet Union in the World’s Fair in New 
York, you will receive special pictorial issues now in preparation 


DUPLICATE COUPONS — USE ONE AS A GIFT FOR A FRIEND 


which deal intimately with the life of the Soviet people and by sub- 
scribing now you will receive the special Stalin issue now being 
prepared to commemorate the 60th birthday of the great Soviet leader. 
And by subscribing now you get absolutely free this clothbound, 336 
page biography of Lenin by P. Kerzhentsev 


Send $1.50 today and get both the magazine and this great book. 


Below are two coupons. Subscribe, if you wish, also as a gift for a 
friend. 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. LL2 
114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Inclosed is $1.50. Send a year’s subscription and the “Life of Lenin” 
to me. This is a new [] renewal [] subscription. 
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A Challenge From a Reader 


RS. ELIOT WHITE, wife of 

Rev. Eliot White of 126 Gordon 
Street, Roselle, New Jersey, has 
written us the following letter. 


I am enclosing $5.00 in answer to 
your appeal in the January issue. I 
feel that the work of your magazine 
is vitally important, and must be sup- 
ported. You are right, indeed, about 
the part that is being played by the 
Soviet Union in the struggle of the 
world’s democracies against fascism. 
People must be made to see that the 
policy of the USSR is diametrically 
opposed to that of the fascist states. 
They must be made to understand 
how necessary it is for all those who 
abhor fascism and all it stands for to 
work together. Your magazine is in- 
dispensable in promoting this under- 
standing. 

“Readers of Soviet Russia Today, 
won't you join me in helping support 
the magazine, so that it can do even 
better work, reach even more people? 
Let us send a flood of five dollar bills 
to carry on the work. The magazine 
depends on us its readers. I wish I 
had a thousand times five dollars to 
send. But since I haven't, this is 
what I will do. 

“For every fifty readers who send 
in five dollars, I pledge to send an- 
other $5.00 myself. 

“Let’s all pull together!” 


This is the kind of help we need. 

Please start that flood of five dollar 
contributions rolling toward us. 

We shall keep Mrs. White informed, 
and we shall report on progress monthly 
in this column. Names of those sending 
contributions will be published, or not, 
as you wish. 

And along with your contributions, 
please send us your suggestions as to how 
we can improve the magazine. We want 
it to answer your needs. 

We are full of plans for the future. 
A special issue of the life of workers in a 
Soviet factory is in preparation. Another 
special issue on the Soviet Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair is being planned. 
The pavilion will bring us a wealth of in- 
formation about the Soviet Union and its 
people, and we want, in turn, to bring 
that information to those of you who will 
not be able to go and see for yourself, as 
well as to work out ways and means for 
some of you who live far away to come 
and visit the pavilion in person. 

But we must have money to do these 
things, so please fill out the attached blank 
today. 

Make it a tidal wave of five dollar con- 
tributions! 

To SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

114 East 32nd Street 

New York City. 

Enclosed is my $5.00 (We won’t refuse larger con- 
tributions!) in answer to Mrs. White’s challenge. 


Name 


Address 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 


WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN 


KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 


ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S, STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


S. J. BRANDENBURG is Chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology 
at Clark University. We are very pleased 
to publish here an economist’s first im- 
pressions of the Soviet Union. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. We only say that we 
are very fortunate in having her con- 
tribute again to our columns. She has just 
arrived in this country from Moscow, via 
the hot spots of Europe. 


J. W. PINCUs is an internationally known 
agronomist. He has made several trips to 
the USSR and has been acting as Con- 
sulting Agriculturist to a number of lead- 
ing Soviet agricultural institutions and is 
in close touch with agricultural develop- 
ments there. He contributes articles on 
American agriculture to Soviet publica- 
tions and writes of Soviet agricultural 
problems in the American scientific and 
technical journals. 


ROSE MINSTER ABELES has frequently 
done translations from the Russian for us 
and other publications. 


NIKOLAY VOLKOv is a Soviet journalist 
who specializes in aviation. 


H. D. WENDELL has previously contrib- 
uted articles and film reviews to SRT. 


EARL P. HANSON is an engineer and ex- 
plorer who has done exploratory work both 
in Arctic and tropical regions. He has 
previously reviewed books for us in the 
field of his interests. 


PAT SLOAN is the editor of the Eng!:sh 
magazine Russia Today. We were so 
impressed with his latest book, “Russia 
Without Illusions” published by Frederick 
Muller Ltd. in London with an introduc- 
tion by Beatrice Webb that even before 
we reviewed it in our columns we suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of quoting one 
of its many interesting chapters. 


PAT SLOAN is a young English economist 
—a Cambridge man. He has lived in the 
Soviet Union from 1931 to 1936 and again 
visited it in 1937. He taught in Russian 
schools and became a Trade Union official. 
His book gives a simple, objective account 
of his experiences in the Soviet Union as 
a worker and an economist. We shall be 
very pleased to see an American edition 
of this highly interesting and entertaining 
book. 
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The President’s Message 


HE declaration on foreign policy contained in Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s annual message to Congress is an 
event of world significance. It marks the determination of 
the administration to adopt positive and concrete measures 
to halt the march of fascist aggression. Although the 
President names no names, his forthright warning of the 
fascist threat to our national security is unmistakable: 


“There comes a time in the affairs of men when they 
must prepare to defend not their homes alone, but the 
tenets of faith and humanity on which their churches, their 
government, their very civilization are founded. . . . We 
no more than other nations can afford to be surrounded by 
the enemies of our faith and our humanity.” 

Last May Maxim Litvinov called upon the democratic 
nations of the world to take immediate action against fascist 
aggression, warning that “tomorrow may be too late.” 
President Roosevelt echoed that warning in these words: 

“But time is of paramount importance. The deadline of 
danger from within and from without is not within our 
control. The hour-glass may be in the hands of other 
nations.” 

The time has passed, the President recognizes, when the 
path of aggression may be blocked with paper declarations 
and verbal protests. The hour calls for sterner and more 
effective methods: 

“There are many methods short of war, but stronger and 
more effective than mere words, of bringing home to ag- 
gressor governments the aggregate sentiments of our own 
people.” 

Nor does the President leave in doubt the methods 
“stronger than mere words” which must be taken to halt 
the aggressor. First and foremost, the misnamed “neu- 
trality” act must be amended so that the United States 
may withhold assistance from the aggressors and accord 
it to their victims: 

“We have learned that when we deliberately try to legis- 
late neutrality, our neutrality laws may operate unevenly 
and unfairly—may actually give aid to an aggressor and 
deny it to the victim. The instinct of self-preservation 
should warn us that we ought not let that happen any 
more. 

Denounced by the controlled press of Germany and 
Italy, the President’s speech has been greeted elsewhere 
throughout the world with hope and enthusiasm. ‘lhe 
Soviet press echoed the sentiment of the whole Soviet 
people in welcoming it because, in the words of Pravda, 
“it condemns isolationism and supports collaboration of 
all peaceful countries for the struggle against the aggres- 
sors.” In France and Britain it has given an important 
impetus to the growing front against fascism. Its effect 
was the more profound because it was rightly interpreted 
not alone as the personal declaration of the President, but 
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A soldier of the Red Army, which celebrates its twenty-first 
anniversary on February 23rd 


as the expression of a policy which has the most wide- 
spread support and approval of the American people. 

The rapid growth of American sentiment in favor of 
collective action against fascist aggression has been strik- 
ingly confirmed by a recent poll conducted by the magazine 
Fortune. The question asked was: “Should the democratic 
powers, including the United States, now stand firm to- 
gether at any cost to prevent Hitler and Mussolini from 
taking any more territory at the expense of other nations?” 
The answers from a representative cross-section of the 
American people was: Yes, 56.3 per cent; no, 31 per 
cent; don’t know, 12.7 per cent. 

Thus the consequences of the capitulation at Munich, 
the intensification of Nazi persecutions, the sharpening of 
the fascist offensive on a world scale have convinced a 
majority of the American people—many of them until 
recently confirmed isolationists—that we can no longer 
remain indifferent to world affairs and that the preserva- 
tion of our national security requires positive united action 
by all the democracies. 

But the support of a majority of the American people 
for the President’s program of action is not alone a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its realization unless that support is 
organized and active. Hitler, Mussolini and Chamber- 
lain have their allies in this country who will stop at noth- 
ing to sabotage and defeat measures to block the fascists. 
The Fishes, Vandenburgs and Hoovers who speak for our 
native fascists and the misguided “‘peace groups” who have 
become their effective allies, have joined the press of Italy 
and Germany in denouncing the President’s program for 
the defense of democracy as “war-mongering.” It is upon 
these reactionary circles that Hitler and Mussolini rely to 
see to it that the President’s words are not realized in 
action. As the New York Times’ Berlin correspondent 
reported, German fascist circles pin their hopes on the 
American “Cliveden set” to sabotage the President’s pro- 
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gtam and prevent the sentiment of a majority of the people 
from finding expression in positive action against their 
designs for world conquest. 

It is of crucial importance that the President’s program 
does not limit itself to unilateral action by the United 
States alone, but that it recruit support from democratic 
allies throughout the world. The Lima conference is an 
important step in securing united action by the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. ‘The people of France and 
England are eager for the opportunity to collaborate with 
us, despite their Daladiers and Chamberlains. Above all 
others, the Soviet Union is prepared to act as a staunch 
and loyal ally in any concerted effort in defense of de- 
mocracy. ‘Trotskyists and other allies of fascism have 
peddled slanderous stories of Soviet-German rapproche- 
ment in an effort to prevent closer collaboration between 
the USSR and the United States. But the Fortune poll, 
which we have cited above, together with the results of 
the Gallup poll, referred to in our January issue, which 
indicate an overwhelming American sentiment in favor 
of the Soviet Union and against Nazi Germany, confirm 
the fact that there is a firm basis in American popular 
opinion for Soviet-American codperation against fascist ag- 
gression. The energetic mobilization of that opinion is the 
best guarantee of effective action to halt the fascist offen- 
sive and guarantee world democracy and peace. 


Chamberlain in Rome 


N°? informed observer of recent European events will 
accept at face value the studied efforts of Mussolini 
and Chamberlain to make it appear that their Rome meet- 
ing was barren of results. Chamberlain’s trips to Germany 
and Italy are not made for the purpose of arriving at 
agreements but to provide the stage from which sell-outs, 
previously agreed upon, can be appropriately announced. 
The meeting at Rome was already arranged at Munich 
for the purpose of making public the concessions by which 
Chamberlain proposed to “appease” the Southern partner 
of the fascist axis. ‘The stage for that meeting was care- 
fully set with all the elaborate trappings which have become 
the familiar accompaniment of surrender to fascist black- 
mail. 

Armed with vast Italian supplies of war material and 
fresh Italian troops, Mussolini’s Spanish puppet started a 
new offensive against Loyalist Spain which was designed 
to bring the rebels to the gates of Barcelona by the time 
of the Rome meeting, “liquidate” the war and provide 
Chamberlain with an excuse for handing Spain over to 
Italy. Concurrently, Mussolini created a new war threat 
by his insolent demands that France hand over Tunisia, 
territory in the French Somaliland, Corsica and the Savoy. 
Hitler obligingly assisted his brigand partner by announc- 
ing the German intention of increasing its submarine ton- 
nage to equal that of Great Britain. As Pravda pointed 
out, the transparent purpose of this move was “to make 
it easier for Italy to squeeze the maximum concessions 
from Britain, and through Britain from France as well.” 
A further effort to terrorize world opinion took the form 
of inspired press stories confirming what had long been a 
public secret—that the anti-Comintern treaty was not 
limited to an “ideological” agreement but included a 
definite military alliance as well. 

All of these preparatory manoeuvres were carefully de- 
signed to terrorize the world into passive acceptance of the 
last act—the Italian counterpart of Munich—which was 
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to be enacted in Rome. How are we then to account for 
the fact that the last act, when it came, seemed a complete 
anti-climax and that Mussolini’s expansionist ambitions 
have received at least a temporary set-back? 

The failure of the Chamberlain-Mussolini conspiracy 
to come to full fruition at Rome is due first of all to the 
heroic resistance of the Spanish people. Faced with an 
overwhelming superiority of war materials and equipment 
supplied by the Italians, the Loyalists have written another 
glorious chapter in the history of the defence of Spanish 
and world democracy. Although the final result of the 
new Rebel offensive still remains in doubt, Loyalist re- 
sistance has made Franco’s progress in Eastern Spain slow 
and extremely costly, and the successful counter offensive 
in Estramadura has once again robbed Mussolini of all 
hope of a quick victory. 


Democratic Resistance to Fascism Stiffens 


HILE the Loyalist army held the fascists at bay on 

the battlefield, the growing revulsion of world 
opinion against the Munich betrayal placed fresh barriers 
in the way of its advance on the diplomatic front. 

In England, the increasing threat to British national 
security resulting from Chamberlain’s traitorous policy and 
the scandalous inefficiency of the rearmament program have 
not only solidified the Opposition but have sharpened dis- 
sension within the Conservative Party and even within the 
cabinet itself. 

A growing section of British opinion has become con- 
vinced that Chamberlain, in his efforts to turn the direction 
of the Nazi offensive to the East, has so weakened the posi- 
tion of the British Empire itself that it may well be the 
Empire and not the Soviet Ukraine which is today most 
menaced with destruction. 

The result has been that Mussolini’s blackmailing 
threats in preparation for the Rome conference not only 
failed to scare the British into acceptance of his proposals 
but actually hardened resistance to any further appease- 
ment. “Thus, when the day of Chamberlain’s departure 
for Rome arrived, the London correspondent of the 
New York Times reported that ‘no official visit in many 
years has been watched so suspiciously by a large section 
of the British public” and noted that “Chamberlain’s own 
party managers and some of his fellow ministers in the 
cabinet are said to have warned him not to give anything 
away in Rome because of the possible political consequences 
here at home.” 


HE temper of the British people is further signalized 

by their support of the Soviet Union against Nazi 
Germany as indicated in the recent poll taken, by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup poll). 
The results parallel those of the similar poll taken in this 
country. Eighty-five per cent of the British voters who 
expressed an opinion said that they would favor the Soviet 
Union in the event of a Nazi-Soviet war. There could 
be no clearer repudiation of Chamberlain’s effort to appease 
Hitler at the expense of the Soviet Union. 

In France as well as in England, the days since Munich 
have witnessed the solidification of the democratic forces 
against further concessions to the fascists. The double- 
dealing Daladier and Bonnet were forced to make a strong 
parliamentary representation against any yielding to Italian 
pressure, and the popular demonstrations against Italy 
which greeted Daladier on his trip to Corsica and North 
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Africa brought him home convinced of the impossibility of 
selling Italian appeasement to the French people. 

The recent vote by which the Socialist Party of 
France adopted former Premier Blum’s resolution calling 
for united action by France, England, the United States 
and the Soviet Union against the fascist war alliance served 
further notice on Daladier of the temper of the French 
people, and expressed their determination to cooperate with 
the Soviet Union against the common fascist enemy. That 
determination and the revitalization of the Popular Front 
were confirmed by the reelection of the Communist deputy, 
Jacques Duclos as Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, notwithstanding Daladier’s bitter opposition. 

The consolidation of the anti-fascist forces throughout 
the world was given further impetus by the Pope’s strong 
condemnation of Hitler and Mussolini in his Christmas 
message and by the united front of the American nations 
taken at Lima. 

Finally, President Roosevelt’s message, coming after the 
consequences of the Munich capitulation had been fully 
digested and understood by the democratic people of the 
world and on the eve of the Chamberlain-Mussolini con- 
ference, was a vital force in hardening democratic resistance 
to further surrender. Chamberlain himself was compelled 
to give hypocritical approval to the President’s declaration. 
‘How would it have looked” says the New York Time: 
London correspondent by way of explanation, “if Mr. 
Chamberlain had kept silent about the Roosevelt message 
just before going to Rome to shake hands with Premier 
Mussolini ?” 

In the face of the mounting evidence that further con- 
cessions to fascism would not be tolerated, Chamberlain 
did not dare at this time to risk another Munich. How- 
ever, he could not afford a public admission of the failure 
of his policy of appeasement by cancelling his Rome trip. 
The result was that he kept his engagement with Mussolini 
and then attempted to make it appear that the purpose of 
his visit has never been for more than a polite exchange of 
views. 

But it must not be supposed that this temporary victory 
for the forces of democracy represents a permanent defeat 
of Mussolini’s ambitions, or will deter Chamberlain from 
attempting to put over tomorrow what he has failed to do 
today. It must be remembered that Munich was preceded 
by Berchtesgaden and Godesberg. ‘The Rome conference 
will undoubtedly be followed by further threats and pro- 
vocations from the fascists and further attempts at “ap- 
peasement” from Chamberlain. The democratic forces of 
the world must hasten to consolidate their ranks. The 
hour glass, as President Roosevelt said, is running out. 
We here in America have an obligation to ourselves, to 
the liberty-loving people of the whole world and to history. 
That obligation we can only fulfill by redoubling our 
efforts for the realization of the President’s program and 
for its extension to include cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in the defense of world democracy. 


The Soviet Workers and Tom Mooney 
OM MOONEY is free! 


Two hundred thousand joyous men and women 
greeted his return to San Francisco. Millions in every 
land rejoice in his release and join in celebrating a victory 
to which each had contributed and which together they 
had made possible. Freedom for Tom Mooney is not 
alone a personal triumph for this staunch trade unionist 


whose heroic spirit could not be broken by twenty-two 
years of cruel injustice. It is truly a peoples’ triumph, 
shared by the millions throughout the world who rose to 
his defense, who refused to concede defeat through, the 
long and seemingly hopeless years of struggle and whose 
united determination that Tom Mooney should be free 
has now brought him freedom. 

History affords no more shining example of the power 
of international codperation among men who prize liberty 
and hate oppression. In the forefront of those who 
fought in these international ranks stand the people of 
the Soviet Union. It was under the leadership of Lenin 
in 1917, during their struggle against the reactionary 
Kerensky régime, that they made the first protest against 
the Mooney frame-up, and by that protest saved him from 
the gallows. 

Knowing that the struggle of the Russian workers for 
freedom was indissolubly linked with the struggle against 
injustice and oppression everywhere, Lenin led great mass 
demonstrations of the Russian workers in defense of this 
worker of a remote land whom they had never seen, who 
did not speak their language. These demonstrations in 
far-off Russia made the Mooney case a matter of world 
news and world concern. Fearing that the execution of 
Mooney would result in the refusal of the Russian people 
to continue the war against Germany, President Wilson 
forced the Governor of California to commute the sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. 

Throughout twenty-two long years of imprisonment 
Tom Mooney has followed the progress of the Soviet Union 
with friendship and admiration. Hailing the USSR on the 
occasion of its Twentieth Anniversary, he again took occa- 
sion to express his gratitude for the part it had played in 
saving his life. Recognizing that the paramount issue of 
today is the struggle of democracy against fascism, Mooney 
went on to pay tribute to the role of the USSR in that 
struggle: 

‘“.. . The USSR has helped solidify the ranks of democ- 
racy. The moral effect of the USSR’S fight for peace and 
democracy throughout the world has been felt in the United 
States and elsewhere.” 

Tom Mooney’s release fills the hearts of all progressive 
people with new courage and optimism. ‘The brilliant 
victory which they have won through collective action on 
a world scale points the way and confirms them ir ‘he 
course that they have taken to liberate the world from the 
scourge of fascism. 


Karo Alabian, co-architect with Boris lofan of the Soviet World’s 

Fair Pavilion, who recently arrived in this country. Left to 

right—Vassily Bourgman, P. E. Chernoussov, Alabian, Iofan 
and Ivan P. Solodov 













































































































































How I SAW MINSK 





By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Once a ghetto town, today a city where Jews share equally 


F it hadn’t been for a cranky guard 

at the Polish border, I might never 
have seen modern Minsk. Twice every 
year for the past seventeen I have 
passed through it, going and coming 
from Moscow to Europe. I knew of 
course that Minsk was the capital of 
the White Russian Republic, one of 
the Constituent Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics of the USSR. But I never once 
got off the train when I passed it. 
Minsk didn’t attract me at all. 


Minsk was to me... I remembered 
the Volga famine, 1921, the Quaker 
relief . . . Minsk was the typhus- 


ridden ghetto city through which the 
refugees poured back to Poland beg- 
gared by seven years of war. Minsk 
was the town where I saw a Red 
Guard stand barefoot in the railway 
station dangling his rifle on a bit of 
rope, seventeen years ago when I first 
reached Soviet Russia. Minsk was the 
town where the Quakers hunted the 
whole place through for spark plugs 
for their auto, and found one batch 
of ten second-hand pre-war ones, three 
of which worked! 

That was Minsk in my memory. I 
knew I didn’t like it. I never wanted 
to stop off there—till the Poles sent me 
back. 

No, I had left the Soviet Union 
quite behind me, outward bound for 
Prague, Berlin, Paris, Barcelona and 
points west. Then the Polish guards 
at the border station of Stolpce began 
a discussion about my visa. I still 
think it a perfectly good one, made in 
New York at the Polish consulate, 
warranted for ten months continuous 





wear and tear. 

The Polish consul in Moscow had 
agreed with me; he said the visa was 
perfectly good. So said half the guards 


the benefits of its dozen universities, its whole thriving life 


at the Polish border; unfortunately not 
the most important half. The chief 
man had a complex theory to the effect 
that it would have been good for ten 
months if I hadn’t used it, but after 
once used, it expired in three. Then 
he turned conciliatory and said that 
since I had a through railway ticket, 
he would pass me on to Berlin. But 
when he saw that my ticket read 
Prague, not Berlin, he went right up 
in the air. 

“You must go back at once to the 
Soviet Union.” He shoved me bodily 
into the empty returning train. ‘Get 
another visa in Minsk.” 

So that was how I came to Minsk 
in the early evening, doomed to a day’s 
delay. After all, why not take a look 
at the city? It has its importance. 
As the largest city in the old Pale 
of Settlement, Minsk has probably a 
larger percentage of Jews than any 
city of similar size in the world. 
Minsk was the center of the ancient 
ghetto. In view of the anti-Jewish 
pogroms which were going on in the 
Germany to the west of me, it would 
be worth while taking a contrast view 
of Minsk. 

I came into Minsk an hour later, 
and met a friendly and energetic young 
woman, representing Intourist in the 
city of Minsk. She had been informed 
by phone from the border that I was 
coming, so she had already a choice of 
hotel rooms reserved for me. She had 
also telephoned the Polish consul and 
made a special appointment for the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“You will need two photographs” 
she said. And I sighed because I didn’t 
have them, and the photo shops were 
shut. Then the young woman asked 
if I cared to see a movie: Alexander 


New Government buildings at Minsk 





Nevsky was in town. Crowded, of 
course, but she could get us tickets. 

We went to Alexander Nevsky, the 
new film by Eisenstein which deals 
with the wars between Russians and 
Germans six centuries ago. From the 
east the yellow-skinned Mongols de- 
scended upon these early Russians; 
from the west the Germans came. 
Alexander Nevsky organized the Rus- 
sian people and led them to victory 
against the Teutonic Knights. 

A neat and appropriate bit of his- 
tory. The film was given in a new 
theater, decorated in modernistic man- 
ner. It was, of course, crowded. Ac- 
cording to Soviet custom you wait out- 
side until the beginning of the film; 
then the whole crowd enters at once 
and remains till the end. While wait- 
ing we looked at the placards and ex- 
hibits on the walls, bought ice cream 
or coffee. Then suddenly I saw a pho- 
tograph studio connected with the hall. 
“Here’s a chance to get those photos,” 
the Intourist woman said. 

“There won’t be time,” I thought. 
There were at least ten people ahead 
of me, decorously waiting in one of 
those inevitable Russian queues. Then 
I saw that they were going through at 
the rate of three per minute. I never 
saw such rapid photography; sit down, 
snap, rise, and the next sits down. 
Everybody was laughing: “What a 
conveyor system!” In less than five 
minutes I was back in the hall. 

“You'll get your pictures after the 
movie,” said my guide. 

My heart sank for a moment, after 
the show was over, when I saw at 
least two hundred people lined up 
ahead of me to get their photos. Here 
again the line was handled with amaz- 
ing efficiency; in less than ten minutes 
we were all through. I clutched my 
half dozen passport pictures, more 
pleasantly secured than I ever got 
pictures before. What with Eisen- 
stein’s excellent film, the chic modern 
theater, the good ice cream and the 
swift photography, I began to think 
better of Minsk. 

“Possibly I might take a drive 
around the city before train-time in 
the morning, if the Polish consul 
doesn’t keep me long.” 

















Left to right: In a Jewish school in Birobidjan—the daughter of a Jewish settler from Argentina, now living on a kolhoz in 


Birobidjan—Jewish farmers of the Ukraine greet neighboring Cossacks (once their bitterest oppressors) as welcome guests 


The guide acquiesced. She was en- 
tirely at my disposal. I asked her how 
it chanced that, arriving with one 
hour’s notice from the frontier, I found 
this cheerful, unencumbered guide. 
She told me that she has practically 
no tourists in winter, but her job with 
Intourist is paid on a yearly basis. 

“In summer I work a good deal 
more than the seven or eight hour 
day,” she said. ‘“That’s necessary be- 
cause of the demands of tourists. In 
winter I have plenty of chance to rest. 
However, I’m not idle; that would be 
boresome. I spend my time studying 
Minsk and its developments, to be 
well informed when tourists come.” 

She was well informed. Better than 
I am at this moment. For I have for- 
gotten half of the statistics she so 
glibly rattled off. I remember that 
the name of the city came from 
““Mensk,” to “trade,” and that it began 
as a trading post centuries ago be- 
tween the west and the Tartar tribes. 
Before the war it was a fair-sized town 
of 90,000 to 100,000. A ghetto town, 
one of the largest cities where Jews 
were allowed to live. A primitive town, 
without electric lights or street cars, 
without water or sewer systems, with 
public wells somewhere down the street 
and smelly privies in the backyards. I 
saw such towns seventeen years ago. I 
had forgotten since that they once ex- 
isted, 

Minsk of today is a city of 220,000 
with all the modern utilities, a dozen 
street-car lines and thousands of new 
buildings. 

Most important, said my guide, is 
not the physical change, but the change 
in the soul of Minsk. As she said this, 
I noticed that she was Jewish. Yes, 
in these matters there has been a 
change! 

“Some 37 per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation is Jewish,” she told me. ‘“An- 
other 37 per cent is White Russian. 
The remaining 26 per cent is 
Russian, Ukrainian or Tartar.” Then 
she told me, very sketchily, the 





condition of Jews in ancient Minsk. 

“Chief city of the old Pale of Set- 
tlement. ‘That means, the chief Jew- 
ish city. Yet the only chance they got 
for higher education was in the old 
commercial high school here. Rich 
Jews were permitted to send their 
sons there, on condition of supporting 
two poor Russians for every Jewish 
boy. As for poor Jews—they hadn’t 
a chance.” 

Then she told me of the twenty 
thousand university students who study 
today in more than a dozen universi- 
ties within this one city, all of them 
higher in grade than that old commer- 
cial secondary school. Chemical fac- 
ulty, law school, school of pedagogy, 
agricultural academy, conservatory of 
music, and eight or nine others. ‘To 
all of them Jews are admitted like 
any other students. ‘There isn’t the 
slightest vestige of discrimination. 

“Don’t you yourself, as a Jewish 
woman, ever encounter racial feeling 
in your daily contacts?” I asked her. 

“T haven’t for years,” she said. Yet, 
less than an hour’s ride away was the 
Polish border, whence anti-Semitism 
stretches across most of Europe. 


* 

We took that drive next morning 
through the city. We began at the 
big Palace of Trade Unions; near it 
stood the House of the Collective 
Farmers, combination hotel, agricul- 
tural exhibition and farmers’ club. 
Farther on, a lofty building of white 
concrete and glass was the Club of the 
Food Workers. Just beyond it the 
Philharmonic of Minsk. 

“And here is the shoe factory where 
the Stakhanov movement began in 
White Russia,” said my proudly point- 
ing guide. Yes, such are the items 
that make up Minsk modern history. 
“Here is the first mechanized bread 
factory; we have lots of them now. 
Here is the former Central Synagogue, 
now housing a famous Jewish theater, 
one of the best dramatic organizations 


in the whole USSR.” 


Swiftly we sped past a night dis- 
pensary for tuberculosis, where work- 
ers still able to work but requiring 
special treatment are able to spend 
their nights. Then a large building 
housing a Children’s Theater. Then 
the noble ten-story structure of the 
Government Building, housing the 
administrative offices of White Russia. 

Thence we swept through blocks 
upon blocks of universities: Zoology, 
History, Chemistry, Pedagogy, each a 
whole institution of higher learning, 
combining teaching and research. A 
three-story Factory Kitchen feeds only 
part of these students; it serves 8,000 
dinners a day. Here is the Metal 
Workers’ Club, and the Children’s 
Hospital and Children’s Music 
School. A Dynamo Sports Club 
with a large skating rink; a Red 
Army Club with a swimming-pool. 
And a big new hotel just ready to 
open. 

We were passing a cluster of new 
apartment houses. “Where we are 
now,” said my guide, “used to be Mos- 
quito Hole, the swamps on the edge of 
the town, the former dump heap of 
Minsk.” 

One after another we passed fine 
new buildings, each of them fit for a 
tale in itself, if one had time to stop. 
We might devote a day to the Pioneer 
Palace, center of children’s activities, 
handsomely decorated with sculptured 
figures of youth. We might stop to 
study the health problems of the city, 
in one of the six polyclinics, which of- 
fer every kind of medical specialist. 
Or we might drop into the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Or the beautiful new 
gray-stone Opera House, with high 
soaring lines, seating 2,500. 

Here is a new Lenin Library, hold- 
ing two million books. It is the cen- 
ter for scores of traveling libraries 
which go out by auto to the country- 
side. There is free delivery of books 
from this library to any village in 
White Russia. Free education, where 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NEW LIFE ON THE COLLECTIVE FARMS 








Picture from Photochronika 


Opposite page. Left column—lvan Ivanovich, old timer who once was called 
a “muzhik,"” keeps up with the younger generation in the matter of winter 
sports. Below—All the members of the Krasny Oktiabr collective farm in the 
Kirov region turn out for a toboggan ride. Right column—(top) Collective 
farmers checking up on the temperature of seeds prepared for fall sowing; 
(bottom) The machine and tractor stations keep in touch by radio with the 
work on all the collective farm fields they serve with machinery. Here the 
location of the combine units in the harvest fields is being marked on the map. 


This page. Top—The best combine operators of the Stalingrad machine 
and tractor station, awarded premiums for their work in this year's harvest. 
Right—The leader of a tractor unit informs the machine and tractor station 
over the radio how many acres have been plowed. Bottom left—Collective 
farmers of the “Krasny Oktiabr" kolhoz voting at a general meeting. 
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Trade Union Organizer in the USSR 


A young English economist who became an official in the Moscow 
Union of Educational Workers tells how Soviet trade unions work 


T was not long after I returned to 

work* that our trade uion organ- 
izer retired from office. ‘The party 
group nominated me as her successor, 
and I was elected unanimously at a 
general meeting of all members in our 
group. The work of trade union or- 
ganizer consists, in a Soviet enterprise, 
in directing the work of the trade 
union group or branch. (In the USSR 
all workers in the same organization 
are in the same union, so that there 
is a separate group or branch in every 
place of work, and usually for every 
department in each enterprise.) My 
day-to-day tasks consisted in taking up 
the case of any worker who needed 
assistance: who was dissatisfied with 
his or her housing conditions and 
needed new accommodation, who could 
not find a suitable créche or kinder- 
garten for a child, who wanted to take 
special evening classes or attend an 
evening school of some kind, who had 
complaints against anyone on the ad- 
ministration, who was dissatisfied with 
working conditions or the quality of 
materials supplied, and, in fact, to take 
steps to set right every wrong of which 
my fellow-workers complained. 


My Functions As Organizer 


But this was not all. For it was 
my job in addition to see that the an- 
nual collective agreement was properly 
fulfilled both by the workers and by 
the administration, that the labor laws 
were operated properly, that the neces- 
sary conditions were provided for the 
health and safety of my colleagues, and 
that social insurance benefits were 
properly paid. Then there were edu- 
cational classes to be organized and 


* After being absent on sick leave.—Ed. 


the holding of regular production 
meetings, at which we discussed our 
work, our weaknesses, and the weak- 
nesses of others. Whenever some na- 
tional campaign was taking place, such 
as the elections to the Soviets, it was 
I, as trade union organizer, who ar- 
ranged meetings at our place of work; 
and when a courier was charged with 
theft it was I who arranged the legal 
defense for her free of charge. In 
this way it will be seen that the re- 
sponsibility of the trade union organ- 
izer in the USSR is that of a sort of 
“universal uncle” to all one’s fellow- 
workers—to negotiate with the admin- 
istration and to organize discussions 
of the work in the enterprise, what- 
ever it is, and for general political 
purposes. In addition I had to help 
the administration to arrange our an- 
nual holidays so that everyone should 
be as satisfied as possible, to procure 
passes for rest-homes for those who 
wanted them, and to investigate any 
cases of workers losing their jobs if 
they considered that they had been 
discharged unjustifiably. At the same 
time in general meetings it was also 
part of my work to bring to the atten- 
tion of my fellow-workers any case 
of lax discipline among ourselves, or 
cases where individual slackness caused 
poor work on the part of the collec- 
tive. Finally, there was the editing 
of the “wall-newspaper,” in which 
every worker and the representatives 
of the administration had an opportu- 
nity to voice their opinions on the af- 
fairs of our organization or affairs in 
general. 

The list of functions of a trade 
union organizer here enumerated ap- 


pear to be very extensive. How was 


Left—Corner of a workers’ club in the Stalin auto plant. Right—Election meeting of 





workers in a sewing machine factory at Podolsk 


By PAT SLOAN 


it possible for anyone within a rea- 
sonable number of hours to carry on 
this work? The reader must not 
think that I was personally occupied 
in carrying out all the responsibilities 
outlined. As organizer it was one of 
my functions to see that they were all 
performed adequately, but this meant 
that I had to mobilize other members 
of the union to help to do the work. 
In fact the Soviet trade union is the 
organization which cares for the in- 
terests of the individual worker and 
of production in the interest of all the 
workers as a whole, The organizer 
has to see that all the various func- 
tions are adequately carried out, and 
all the workers in any enterprise are 
expected to assist by sharing out the 
various functions, 

Of course every issue did not arise 
every day. Only once, for example, 
did I have a case of a fellow-worker 
being in exceptionally urgent need of 
new housing accommodation. This 
was when she divorced her husband, 
and I was able to ensure that she was 
the first to obtain a room of her own 
when the administration became pos- 
sessor of some new flats. Again it was 
not every day that a colleague would 
want accommodation for a child in 
creche or kindergarten; and when 
someone wanted some special form of 
evening classes, once it had been ar- 
ranged, there was no more to do in 
the matter, for the time being at any 
rate. And so, with most requests for 
help, or complaints, the matter was 
usually settled for the individual case 
concerned and we heard no more about 
it, 


Collective Agreements 


Every year a new collective agree- 
ment had to be signed with the admin- 
istration, “This meant that the rates 
of pay of every worker had to be 
overhauled, and taking into account 
the general scales worked out by the 
higher committees in the union, it was 
our job to apply and adjust them to 
our own particular conditions. No 
collective agreement was drawn up 
without a general discussion of the old 
and new rates of wages by all the 
workers, so that there was never a 
single individual who did not know 














why he earned what he did, and how 
more could be earned if he desired. 
But the collective agreement not only 
fixed the wage rates for the coming 
year. The discussion on the new 
agreement invariably surveyed the 
whole economic and social life of the 
organization during the year, and the 
“wall-newspaper” was a forum in 
which such matters were fully ex- 
plored: To what extent had the ad- 
ministration fulfilled its obligations to 
provide adequate comfort for the staff? 
Had the buffet and dining-room been 
run as agreed at the beginning of the 
year? Were the children of workers 
receiving adequate créche and kinder- 
garten accommodation? Was the ad- 
ministration paying enough attention 
to the matter of safety devices and 
ventilation? All these matters were 
discussed in detail by all who wished 
to contribute to the “wall-newspaper.” 
And on the basis of such discussion 
the new collective agreement would 
be drawn up and signed. 





Trade Union Funds; Housing 


The trade union committee in every 
organization had considerable funds at 
its disposal. The membership dues 
were fixed at one per cent of earnings 
for all workers, but in addition the 
employing organization has to make 
certain contributions to the trade union 
funds, and the whole of the State con- 
tributions to social insurance pass 
through the hands of the trade unions. 
Every year we had a discussion on the 
trade union committee of our budget 
for the coming year. Not only had 
we to allot sufficient sums for insur- 
ance benefits but in addition consider- 
able sums were spent on education, 
sport, entertainments, allowances to 
workers with large families, the pro- 
vision of children’s playgrounds, the 
purchase of passes to rest-homes and 
sanatoria, and so on. While the total 
sum available was fixed on the basis 
of the members’ contributions together 
with the additional contribution paid 
by the administration, the spending of 
this money was entirely in the hands of 
our own committee, whose job it was 
to allot it so as to provide the greatest 
possible benefits for our fellow-work- 
ers. 

When a worker asked for a pass to 
a rest-home or for new housing accom- 
modation it was our job always to 
take into account the particular merits 
of the case. If a worker required a 
new flat it was our job to know the 
size of that worker’s family and the 











worker’s record at his job. Both these 
things would be taken into account in 
allotting accommodation. In_ being 
allotted accommodation in a new block 
of flats a good and efficient worker 
would certainly receive preference over 
an inefficient worker of the same fam- 
ily position, but a worker with chil- 
dren would get preference over a more 
efficient or responsible one without 
children. A woman worker with chil- 
dren invariably received preference 
over others who did not share that 
responsibility. So that, while on the 
one hand, as far as wages were con- 
cerned, each was paid “according to 
his work,” when it came to social ser- 
vices of every kind the question of need 
was always given serious consideration, 

It may be asked in what way the 
trade union was able, anyway, to put 
housing accommodation at the disposal 
of particular workers. It is therefore 
necessary to mention here that most 
Soviet organizations, owing to the 
acute shortage of housing, take every 
opportunity of building or acquiring 
accommodation for the use of their 
employees, and whenever any such ac- 
commodation is acquired it is for the 
trade union to press for the distribution 
of it according to the needs of its 
members. 

I do not wish it to be thought that 
in the USSR people are superhuman. 
Actually, they are very human. There- 
fore it would be wrong to expect that 
every trade union organizer or com- 
mittee always did just what was best 
for the members and never erred a lit- 
tle in its own favor against the inter- 
ests of the rank and file. There are, 
however, more opportunities for the 
rank and file to express their disap- 
proval than elsewhere, and they do so. 
I well remember an occasion when at 
the Technicum of Foreign Languages 
the trade union committee, having ob- 
tained two passes to a rest-home, pre- 
sented them to one of its members, who 
was on the administration of the or- 
ganization, for himself and his wife. 


The Will of the Rank and File 


At the meeting at which this deci- 
sion was announced there was a highly 
explosive discussion. "The committee 
maintained that a notice had been up 
for three weeks inviting applications 
for these passes, and that only this one 
individual had applied, asking for the 
second pass for his wife. As there 
were no other applications his request 
had been granted. On the other hand 
one teacher after another stood up and 
































New workers’ apartment houses 


said that the notice had been placed 
where nobody could see it, that in fact 
nobody had seen it, and that the allot- 
ment of two passes to one member of 
the administration was outrageous. It 
was. And the personnel of that com- 
mittee was not re-elected when its 
term of office came to an end. 

Though I tell this story I do not 
want it to be thought typical, but I do 
want it to be realized that elected 
committees in the USSR suffer the 
faults of elected committees every- 
where, and it is only a steady watch 
by the rank and file that keeps them 
working in the right direction, The 
question in the USSR today is not 
trade union control or control. by em- 
ployers. Today it is the question of 
good trade union control or bad trade 
union control. And you have only to 
read the Soviet trade union newspaper 

(Continued on page 31) 
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SOVIET 
AIR 


STRENGTH 





HERE are three basic conditions 
which determine the air strength 
of nations. These are first, the indus- 
trial and raw material and_ technical 
base, that is, the level of development 
of the productive powers of the coun- 
try: second the size of the population 
and the form of government and final- 
ly, the geographical factors, topogra- 
phy, territorial extent and climate. 

In all these respects, the Soviet 
Union occupies an outstanding place. 
The Soviet Union covers an area of 
8,144,228 square miles; the distance 
between the center of the country and 
its borders is many thousands of miles 
and quick and reliable connections are 
necessary. 

The human reserves of the USSR, 
with its 170,000,000 population, are 
enormous. ‘The aviation of the USSR 
is truly a people’s aviation, both by 
virtue of its mass character and its 
progressive aims. In a country rich 
in all the useful natural resources, 
with a population of brotherly, work- 
loving peoples, the optimum condi- 
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tions have been created for the flour- 
ishing of science and technique. The 
Soviet Union manufactures adequate 
quantities of every type of material 
necessary for making first-class air- 
planes. 

After the period of experimentation 
with balloons and gliders at the be- 
ginning of the 20th Century, a period 
that was inevitable but costly in hu- 
man life, Russian aviators began the 
successful mastery of flying heavier- 
than-air machines. The flying ma- 
chine invented by the Wright Broth- 
ers was patented in Russia in 1908 and 
the demonstration of its flying ability 
gave considerable impetus to the de- 
velopment of aviation. Even in the 
years of Tsarism, which held back the 
development of aviation, the Russian 
people were represented in world sci- 
ence by distinguished figures in avia- 
tion. Such, for example, was Prof. 
N. E. Zhukovsky—“the father of Rus- 
sian aviation,” who developed the the- 
oretical explanation of the forces which 
support heavier-than-air machines in 


By NIKOLAY VOLKOV 


On the left—Valery Chkalov, beloved 
hero of the first transpolar flight to 
the U.S.A., killed on a test flight 
December 15, shown here on a hunt- 
ing expedition. Below, taking his 
mother for a flight, in 1938 





the air. Then there was K. E. Tsiol- 
kovsky, distinguished scientist in the 
field of dirigible construction and 
rockets; that daring aviator-experi- 
menter, inventor of the first “loop-the- 
loop”, P. N. Nesterov; the outstand- 
ing constructor of heavier-than-air 
craft, I. I. Sikorsky, and many other 
talented inventors and flyers. 

By the energy and persistence of 
these men the basis was laid for Rus- 
sian aerodynamic science and aviation 
technique, which bore splendid fruit 
after the October revolution. How- 
ever, the Soviet Government received 
from ‘Tsarist Russia an unenviable 
heritage in the realm of aviation. A 
few dozen worn-out aircraft and crude 
aviation workshops—that was all the 
Soviet Union had with which to begin 
construction of its air fleet and aviation 
industry. At first they simply re- 
paired the planes and motors captured 
from the interventionists, but later, 
with the development of industry, they 
began to construct aircraft themselves. 

In 1925 Soviet factories began to 
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produce airplanes of original construc- 
tion. Beginning with single-motored 
light planes, the USSR turned to the 
construction of craft of different types 
and power. In 1929 the aviator Shes- 
takov made the first long flight from 
Moscow to New York in the plane 
Tsagi-4, covering a distance of 12,420 
miles. In recent years the output of 
the aviation industry has increased 
manifold. High grade steel, aluminum 
and magnesium are now produced in 
Soviet factories. Numerous new plants 
have been built, equipped with the 
latest in technique—giant factories, 
unequalled anywhere in the world. 
The threat of fascist aggression com- 
pelled the Soviet Union to develop its 
aviation industry to a point insuring 
mass output of planes, and also to turn 
its attention to perfecting the techno- 
logical processes of aircraft construc- 
tion. The aviation factories intro- 
duced the conveyor system of assem- 
bling airplanes and motors, mechan- 
ized hand processes, introduced the 
stamp press and many appliances for 
the mechanical production of formerly 
hand processed details. The machine 
equipment has been greatly improved. 
In place of the old universal type of 
lathes and other comparatively obso- 
lete machinery, new special equipment 
has been installed. 

The aviation motor is the heart of 
the airplane. On its reliability de- 
pend the lives of both pilot and plane. 
Engine trouble is responsible for 90 
per cent of the mishaps in aviation. 
Great effort and attention have been 
given in the USSR to perfecting the 
construction of airplane engines. Many 
fine new airplane motors of original 
construction have been produced in the 
USSR, and their durability and re- 
liability have been greatly improved. 
As an example we might cite the alti- 
tude engine ‘““AM-34,” which has been 
increased in power to 1,000 h.p. In 
the Soviet factories, using all Soviet 
materials, the hands of Soviet workers 
and engineers are fashioning magnifi- 
cent transport machines and air ex- 
presses, redoubtable destroyers and 
powerful bombers, swift combat planes, 
and scouting planes of all types. 

The best testimony to the achieve- 
ments of Soviet aviation is the list of 
world and international records won 
by Soviet flyers. During the three 
years of its membership in the Inter- 
national Aeronautical Federation, the 
Central Air Club of the USSR has 
moved into third place in the number 
of records held, and has surpassed all 
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other countries in newly achieved rec- 
ords. Of the 200 registered records, 
40 are held by Soviet aviation. Of 
these 29 are world and international 
airplane records, 8 are international 
gliding records, and 3 in dirigible and 
balloon flights. All Soviet records 
have been made with standard ma- 
chines, in contradistinction to other 
countries, where special airplanes are 
built for establishing records. 

Soviet aviation has turned the ex- 
panses of the Arctic into the shortest 
air route between the two hemispheres. 
As early as 1928 our polar aviation 
was put to an international test. Every- 
one remembers the superb flights of 
Chukhnovsky and Babushkin during 
the search for the crew of the dirigible 
Italia. Ever since then the USSR has 
held first place in the conquest of the 
Arctic, and has at its disposal in the 
earth’s high latitudes the most varied 
aviation equipment, fearless explorers 
and heroic flyers. The Soviet air ex- 





These Soviet aviators, flying under the 
dificult autumn weather conditions, 
exceeded the international women’s 
record for long distance flying by 1,240 
miles, 

Aviation plays an important part in 
the economic life of the USSR. The 
struggle against grasshoppers and the 
malaria mosquito, aid in _ locating 
schools of fish, scouting for sea animals, 
sowing rice, determining the ice drift 
in the Northern waters, mail and pas- 
senger transport—these are the main 
uses of aviation in the USSR. Trans- 
port planes fly over the high peaks of 
the Pamirs, the stormy Behring Straits, 
the parched wastes of the Kara-Kum 
desert, the icy plains of the Far North 
and the steppes of Asia. In the length 
of its air lines the USSR occupies first 
place in the world. The following 
table gives a comparative picture of 
the work of air transport of the USSR 
and the United States as of January 1, 


1938: 


Air Transport in USSR and USA 








Length of CARRIED Extent of 

airlines in (TONS) commercial 
Country miles Passengers Post Freight loading (% ) 
USSR 65,888 211,787 9,188,100 36,885,300 86% 
USA 63,973 1,267,580 10,600,000 4,046,900 56% 


pedition to the North Pole opened a 
new page in the history of Polar ex- 
ploration. Within a short time after 
the flag of Papanin’s drifting station 
was raised over the North Pole, the 
Hyers Chkalov, Baidukov and Beliakov 
conquered the Arctic expanses in the 
plane ‘“Tsagi-25,” and 63 hours after 
their take-off landed at the Vancouver 
airdrome in the United States. And 
less than a month later, the crew of 
another “Tsagi-25” plane—the flyers 
Gromov, Yumashey and Danilin, flew 
from Moscow to San Jacinto (Califor- 
nia), establishing a world record for 
long distance flying, on both straight 
and broken courses. 

The year 1938 brought new victories 
for Soviet aviation. On June 27, 1938, 
the aviator Kokkinaki made a flight 
from Moscow to the district of Vladi- 
vostok on the Pacific Ocean in one day. 
Flying for 4,620 miles without stop- 
ping, the airplane kept to an average 
speed of 191 miles an hour. A short 
time later three Soviet women aviators 
accomplished a similar flight in a dif- 
ferent type of machine. The flyers 
Grizodubova, Ossipenko and Raskova 
made a 26 hour 29 minute flight to the 
Far East, covering over 3,726 miles. 


With regard to the amount of freight 
carried, the Soviet Union has out- 
stripped every country in the world, 
and in postal transport it approaches 
the United States—the foremost coun- 
try in the world in aviation. With re- 
gard to passenger transport, here too 
the USSR surpasses the European 
countries and yields only to the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union has transformed 
aviation into an exciting form of sport, 
providing the opportunity to thousands 
of its citizens to experience the unfor- 
gettable sensation of subduing the ele- 
ments. In the USSR there are over 
200 aero clubs and about 2,000 glider 
stations, where young people receive 
free instruction in aviation. Soviet 
youth jump by the millions both from 
parachute towers and from airplanes. 
Soviet parachutists hold all the world 
records in both straight and delayed 
jumps. A unique “aerial first aid” has 
been established in the USSR. If it 
is necessary to get a doctor quickly to 
some point where there is no safe 
landing place, the doctor arrives by 
parachute. In 1938, 250 cases of de- 
livering doctors by parachute were 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Left—In one of Sukhum’s public parks. 





Center and right—In Moscow’s Park of Culture and Rest 


American Economist Views the USSR 


SOVIET citizen unfamiliar with 

the English language, stepping on 
the North American continent for the 
first time at Montreal, traveling with 
one or more cultured and competent 
American guide-interpreters to Detroit, 
to Chicago, to New Orleans via Missis- 
sippi River boat, to the beaches and rest 
homes of Florida, to Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, with stops of a few days or hours 
at each of these, with many side trips 
and stops at intervening villages and 
farms—this citizen of the Soviet Union 
would have had an interesting and edu- 
cationally valuable travel experience. 
Few Americans, however, would ac- 
cept this traveler as a dependable inter- 
preter to his own people of life and in- 
stitutions of the United States, still less 
of the whole North American con- 
tinent. 

The American writer of these para- 
graphs is in an analogous position. He 
entered the USSR by way of Lenin- 
grad, and in a period of a little less 
than five weeks, traveled about five 
thousand miles by railway, highway, 
water and air, observed superficially, 
at any rate, many economic enterprises, 
social institutions, and the day-to-day 
life of the people as family groups and 
as individuals, in both city and coun- 
try; he (the writer) likes to believe 
he is not less intelligent, less discrimi- 
nating, or more biased than the typical 
Yet it is 
with some trepidation that he records 
these impressions. 


homo sapiens Americanus. 


It was a “day of rest” as we ap- 


proached Leningrad. People were 
everywhere, walking, playing, some 


just lying in sun or shade, others work- 
ing, on highways, streets, in parks, gar- 
dens, fields, shops, in street cars, buses, 
trains, and boats. This picture was 
repeated over and over again, except in 
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the far reaches of steppes and moun- 
tains: on “rest” days or on workdays, 
at noon or at midnight, throngs of men, 
women, children, people working or 
playing with obvious purpose and en- 
thusiasm, people contentedly resting or 
traveling towards new scenes. Week 
by week the impression grew that here 
was a country belonging to all the 
people, a country whose natural and 
man-made productive powers were util- 
ized by and for all the people, whose 
amenities were at the disposal of all, 
enjoyed by all. Men and women 
shared equally the tasks of building 
and operating railways, roads, canals, 
factories, stores, farms. ‘Together they 
thronged the streets, theaters, parks, 
summer playgrounds. Although friend- 
ly, they were shy, and language re- 
mained a barrier to understanding, but 
the impression was confirmed that they 
felt they were doing an old thing in 
a new way: working for a living, yes; 
but working also to build what men 
have not had _ before—a_political- 
economic unit which shall keep oppor- 
tunity open, and which shall function 
in the interest of all of its members. 
The people seemed to feel that they 
were an all-Soviet team with millions 
of members, in which individual pro- 
pensity to grandstand play should be 
subordinated to the common objective 
of making a goal. One energetic young 
woman gave expression to the feeling 
that the writer thought he observed in 
workers generally: asked if she found 
the work she was doing interesting, she 
replied: “All work for the Soviet 
Union is interesting, and worth while.” 

About one-third of the gainfully 
employed are said to be women. Mar- 
riage is no handicap to a career, and 
child-bearing only a temporary and 
planned-for interruption. Women 
hauling and spreading hot asphalt, driv- 


By S. J. BRANDENBURG 


ing steam rollers and steam shovels in 
street construction—women in other 
traditional men’s jobs are taken for 
granted. Men and women are equals 
in work and equals in diligence ; output 
still lags but gradually draws nearer 
western standards, 

Idlers, drunkards, prostitutes, human 
parasites generally—even beggars, ex- 
cept in a restricted area where begging 
is perhaps “the oldest profession”— 
were not in evidence. Work is a “first 
necessity” of mankind? Or “the ob- 
ject of civilization is to abolish work?” 
Which? 

Young people are being conditioned 
to fit into this different régime where 
personal success is measured not in dol- 
lars accumulated or self-serving advan- 
tages obtained, but in social achieve- 
ment. In their formal education in the 
schools, in their games, in their clubs 
and societies, not selfish advantage, but 
group welfare is held uppermost. 
Young children and adults alike have 
their tasks of social service, suited to 
the interests and capacities of each; 
adults as well as youngsters are ex- 
pected to do a “good turn daily,” not 
with hope of personal advancement, but 
as a social discipline. Honors and cita- 
tions may reward distinguished volun- 
tary social achievement; but like the 
good American student who studies for 
excellence in scholarship rather than 
for high grades or Phi Beta Kappa, 
the recipient of Soviet honors esteems 
the substance, not the symbol. 

Much thought is devoted to making 
the urban community a convenient 
place where many people may work 
and live in comfortable wholesome 
surroundings. All over the Soviet 
Union five or ten-year reconstruction 
plans have long since passed the blue- 
print stage. Homes, factories, stores, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HE word combine was not even 

known in the Russian vocabulary 
previous to 1925, when the first com- 
bine was imported from the United 
States by a group of Americans who 
helped in the establishment of a model 
farm at Maslov Kut in the North 
Caucasus, 

At first the Soviet tractors and agri- 
cultural machines were exact copies of 
American machines, even the name 
“Fordson” was not changed. The 
Fordson gave way to “International” 
Type, or the “Caterpillar” Type, etc., 
also modelled after American tractors. 
But as time went on, research work 
was done in the special tractor insti- 
tutes and on dozens of state and col- 
lective farms. Thousands of prizes and 
other encouragements were offered to 
Soviet tractorists, engineers and me- 
chanics, to make improvements in 
mechanized farm machinery and equip- 
ment. All practical suggestions were 
carefully tested, more and more changes 
were introduced in construction, so that 
now, many of the Soviet constructed 
machines are entirely different from 
their American predecessors. At first, 
also, the machines were poorly con- 
structed, and there were many break- 
downs, but now Soviet tractors, com- 
bines, and other complex machines, re- 
ceive more use per season than any 
machines in the U. S. A. or other 
countries. 

Not only are all these machines used 
very intensively, but several thousands 
of acres are harvested each season by 
the special Stakhanovite brigades. These 
brigades, and occasionally their ma- 
chines, are transported from the Cri- 
mea to the Northern Caucasus, and 
after early harvest in the south to 
northern regions where harvests are 
much later. The socialist competitions 
held among these brigades take into 
account not only the greatest number 
of acres done in a given time, but 
economy of fuel and oil, thoroughness 
of the job, efficiency of repair work, 
conditions of machines, etc. Beginning 
with the harvest season the leading 
Soviet newspapers publish daily the 
accomplishments of these harvesting 
brigades; people watch for these bul- 
letins as we do for accounts of baseball 
and football games. The winners not 
only get regional banners but receive 
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Machines in Soviet Agriculture 


personal awards. In addition to Soviet 
decorations, cash awards are given. The 
operators of these machines, many of 
whom, by the way, are women, get 
paid by the acre and on amounts of 
harvested grain. Their earnings run 
into several thousands of rubles during 
the short harvesting season. The win- 
ners of these records are also brought 
to Moscow for conferences, where per- 
sonal thanks, as well as awards are 
given to them by leaders of the Gov- 
ernment and the Party. Their pictures 
appear in the newspapers, in the lobbies 
of theatres, and other public places. 
Many of them are assisted in the prep- 
aration of booklets on how they do the 
work, take care of tractors and equip- 
ment. These booklets are circulated 
by the hundreds of thousands, and the 
authors get additional compensation 
for collaborating. About fifty such 
pamphlets have been written in the last 
three years. 


Combine and Tractor Production 


Today, the Soviet Union has three 
large combine factories. They are: 

The “Kommunar” Factory, located 
in Zaporozhe (near the Dnieper 
Hydro-Electric Power Station), with 
an annual capacity of 30,000 combines ; 
the Saratov Factory, capacity 15,000 
combines annually, and the Stalin Fac- 
tory at Rostov-on-Don, producing 
18,000 combines annually. 

The Stalin factory in Rostov, which 
is considered the largest agricultural 
implement factory in the world, also 
produces 25,000 tractor drills and har- 
vesting machines, in addition to 68,000 
plows, 20,000 power cultivators, and 
other tillage implements. 

The Red Star Factory at Kirov 
produces annually 116,000 horse and 
tractor drills. The Ukhtomski Fac- 
tory (near Moscow) at Lubertzy, 
which formerly belonged to Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, has an an- 
nual output of 60,000 harvesting ma- 
chines. The Odessa Factory produces 
annually 36,000 tractor plows and 
35,000 horse plows. The Cheliabinsk 
Factory produces 23,000 tractor plows. 
Sib-Selmash—the Siberian Agricultural 
Machinery Factory at Omsk, has a 
yearly output of 24,000. The Serp I 
Molot Factory at Kharkov produces 
6,300 threshing machines. 


By J. W. PINCUS 


These are only the largest of the 
agricultural implement factories. There 
are also important agricultural imple- 
ment factories at Tashkent and Gomel 
besides dozens of smaller plants scat- 
tered throughout the Soviet Union. 

The above figures are for August, 
1937—since that time the output has 
been further increased. 

The Cheliabinsk, the Kharkov, and 
the Stalingrad Factories, are producing 
tractors by the thousands. Not only 

(Continued on page 30) 


Reading down—1) Gas generating tractor 
of the Kharkov Plant; 2) Caterpillar trac- 
tors made by the Cheliabinsk plant; 3) 
Mechanics at machine and tractor station 
preparing for field work; 4) Combines 
produced by the Saratov factory 
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Mamajan the (Loafer 


OT always, my friends, need one 

write about shock workers. 
Sometimes it is not amiss to write of 
loafers. It occurs to me to tell you of 
the adversities of _a certain notorious 
loafer. Long before my time there 
have been people who composed thick 
folios about ne’er-do-wells. Let us 
take, for example, the highly esteemed 
book which is known as “A Thousand 
and One Nights.” The author of this 
remarkable book, among other fantastic 
and entertaining stories, gives a de- 
scription of the life of one arch loafer 
Abutanbal. This is what he says about 
him: 

“In the City of Bagdad there lived 
a certain loafer Abutanbal. Abutanbal 
did not occupy himself with anything. 
He was too lazy even to swallow the 
food which had been chewed and 
shoved and shoved into his mouth by 
his mother. 

“He was always lying down and 
never evinced the slightest desire to 
move from the spot. If sometimes it 
was necessary to put him on his feet, 
he lacked the boldness to make even 
one step. And when, he was forced to 
walk, his legs became helplessly en- 
tangled.” 

In short, the author of the book 
spared neither rhetoric nor color to 
describe properly the unfortunate Abu- 
tanbal. 

The hero of this story, about whom 
I want to tell you, is also one of those 
freaks begotten by an obsolete life, In 
passing let it be noted that my hero is 
no child of the imagination, but a real 
person, 

Under the cupola of the sky, in this 
melon of an earth, there existed even 
before the Revolution ‘a certain great 
city by the name of Andijan. This 
city was surrounded on all sides by 
kishlaks (villages). So numerous were 
these kishlaks that if each one of them 
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brought a single cart full of cantaloupes 
to market, it would be a grand sight. 
If each kishlak brought one basket of 
fruit, a visitor to this bazaar would 
taste of the sweetest fruit created by 
Nature. 

One of these kishlaks was called 
Yarbashi. 

Yarbashi was famous for its pure 
waters, its fertile soil, its soft pleasant 
air, and the hospitality of its inhabi- 
tants. The fruits which grew here 
were known over all the world. 

For example, peaches ripening in this 
climate were so large, so succulent, 
that the very sight of them caused one’s 
mouth to water. The melons, too, 
were very juicy. These luscious fruits, 
however, in spite of their abundance 
and flavor, did not please a certain 
local merchant named Mir-djalak. He 
neither ate them himself, nor did he 
like to have others eat them. This 
aversion was caused by the fact that 
they brought him little profit. In order 
to get rich, Mir-djalak would dishon- 
estly seize small plots of poor peasants’ 
land, and enlarge his own property. 
The villagers were forced to become 
his tenants. Mir-djalak cut down the 
fruit orchards, plowed under the land 
and planted cotton on it. He prized 
each little box, each little seed, each 
handful of cotton as the very apple of 
his eye. 

Mir-djalak very quickly became rich. 

He owned twenty pair of oxen, fif- 
teen excellent horses, many carts, and 
two wives. In short, a simple villager, 
not knowing how to count, could not 
even estimate Mir-djalak’s possessions. 
All this wealth was kept in his yard 
which was over a mile wide and was 
surrounded by a high fence. 

By the tall, double gates Mir kept 
a ferocious dog. Inside these gates, 
Alanar, the dog, continually walked 
back and forth, clanking his long chain. 















On account of Alanar’s fierceness, no 
beggar dared to peep either into Mir’s 
yard, or into the yards of Mir’s 
neighbors. 

When this canine became tired of 
his strenuous watchfulness and wished 
to rest awhile, he usually jumped onto 
a bench and lay down. And on the 
other bench, on a pile of rags, Mama- 
jan always lay, motionless and imper- 
turbable, 

Even the famous Abutanbal of the 
Thousand and One Nights was no 
match for Mamajan in laziness. But 
about this the diary of Mamajan writ- 
ten in his later years is the best proof. 


THE DIARY OF MULA.- 
MAMAJAN 


After the death of my father, my 
position was not enviable. For quite 
a while I went hungry because I was 
too lazy to reap the grain which my 
father had planted, and to cook a meal 
out of it. It seemed easier to listen to 
reproaches than to straighten out my 
spine. My uncle’s son gathered the 
grain, taking unto himself one-third, 
and ground it and brought it to me. 
But who would cook the porridge for 
me? My heart yearned for the smells 
of the kitchen. 

Today I had an interesting dream. 
It seemed to me that I lay under the 
shade of a willow tree, on the edge 
of the plowed earth. On my head was 
an embroidered cap. 

Suddenly there came to me a young 
woman in a rustling new dress, in 
lacquered slippers, with double golden 
bracelets on her white arms. 

“Aren’t you Mamajan?”, she greeted 
me. 

I, not moving from the spot, an- 
swered: 

“Yes, this is I. 


wish ?” 


What is it you 
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The woman removed her veil and 
drew back. I was enchanted with her 
rare beauty. Her lips were crimson, 
her black eyebrows the wings of a 
swallow in flight. Her curly hair hung 
in bells. She stretched out her hand 
toward me. 

“If you are really Mamajan, then 
get up.” 

‘Tell me, what do you want?” 

“Let us go to the priest.” 

“What for?” 

“To get married.” 

“Who with whom?” 

“You with me.” 

The woman noticed my _ bewilder- 
ment and began excitedly to explain 
the reasons for this unexpected mar- 
riage. 

“T used to be the wife of a rich 
landowner. He has recently died of 
gout. Before his death, he commanded 
me: ‘Wife, I am dying. If you marry 
again after I’m dead, I’ll turn over in 
my grave. I will not forgive you. 
You are still young, and if your youth 
stirs within you and you wish to find 
a husband, then marry Mamajan.’ He 
described your physiognomy and told 
me where to find you. “Take him 
unto yourself, and give him all my 
possessions. No one but he shall have 
a right to look after my household. 
Mamajan will make you happier than 
I.’ In order to carry out his wishes, 
I searched for you a whole week, and 
at last I have found you. You seem 
to have a pleasant face. You’re not 
more than twenty-five years old, and 
looking at your giant build, I presume 
you are strong enough to smash a 
mountain with a single blow. Come 
with me; open with your own hands 
the gates of happiness.”’ 

The woman led me to her home, 
and a priest came and married us. 
The riches left by her former husband 


exceeded by far the amount mentioned 
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by the woman. The house was richly 
furnished, there were coffers full of 
gold, rich land, and many horses— 
several of them capable of reaching the 
sky at a single jump. 

Particularly I liked one jet black 
race horse. I ordered the servants to 
saddle him. As I was being assisted 
to mount the horse my foot slipped 
out of the stirrups and I bumped my 
nose against the saddle. I immediately 
opened my eyes, and alas, found my- 
self back in my village. It seems that 
a wasp, trying to carry away a crumb 
of bread from my lip, stung me and 
woke me up. 

The dream was interrupted in the 
most interesting spot. Although my 
lip hurt with an unbearable pain, 
nevertheless I called in the watchman 
and sorrowfully told him about my 
dream and asked him to interpret it. 
The watchman heard my dream with 
bent head, and went out without utter- 
ing a word. In a minute he returned 
with a freshly whittled stick and said: 

“Now, then, boss, get up from your 
place. I have to clean up. There’s 
too much junk under you. I have 
long ago paid up my debt to you for 
the grain. Get out in the street and 
go to the four corners of the earth. 
Mayhap you'll come face to face with 
that rich husband.” 

He lifted me up by the arm pits and 
led me into the street. I had no desire 
to walk. I was afraid of stumbling 
because my feet got all tangled up. 
Well, what can one do in this topsy- 
turvey world? 

I began to walk, cautiously, putting 
my trust in Allah. It was not easy. 
Even the stick given me by the watch- 
man seemed very heavy. 


Mamajan’s diary is silent about the 
happenings of the next two years. It 
begins again in the spring of 1927. 

The elders of our village have be- 
come the plague of my life. What con- 
cern is it of theirs if a man peacefully 
draws his own cart? No sooner do 
you tell them that, than they begin 
to reproach you with these words: 

“We were friends of your father. 
Understand, you rascal ?” 

Our “well-wisher,” Mir-djalak Koo- 
rook, took over our half acre of land 
and wretched household belongings. 
The Mir agreed in return to feed me 
until I come to my senses and am able 
to work. Last night with the help of 
his laborer, I moved in here with my 








stick and this junk. It turned out that 
his yard is most inconvenient. Either 
the horses come clattering in, or the 
carts, or just plain passers-by. I am 
annoyed most of all by the restless dog 
who placed himself on the bench op- 
posite me. 

No sooner does he hear a sound at 
the gate, than he immediately jumps 
up, and runs about rattling his chains 
and growling ferociously. I find no 
pleasure in my sleep. Truly, a dog 
remains a dog. ‘There’s nothing left 
for me to do but get used to it all. 
As for food, it is not bad enough to 
complain about. From the inner court, 
left-overs are brought to me. Some- 
times food is often brought in by the 
Mir’s younger wife, a woman of pleas- 
ing face. She looks exactly like the 
woman whom I married in my dreams. 

And what if my dream comes true 
and the Mir dies and I'll enter his 
home as the husband of the younger 
wife, and take possession of all the 
wealth the accursed Mir accumulated? 

It would be interesting if one day 
all these riches fell into my lap! That’s 
why, out of courtesy, I smile at this 
young wife when she brings me my 
food. 

This morning, for the first time, the 
Mir scolded me. I was terribly in- 
sulted, and regretted my coming here. 
The Mir was very angry and mean. 

He said to me: “Do not lie here, 
dolt, given up to idle dreams. Allah 
hates a loafer. There are no fools 
here to give you bread for nothing. 
Straighten out your back! Look after 
those coming and going and see that 
they do not carry anything away. Here, 
take all this and mend it!” 

Saying this, he threw at my feet a 
whole pile of torn horse strappings of 
different sizes. Vain thoughts! If 
the Mir could see into my soul, he 
would realize that my dreams are 
worth more than all his riches. 

So I was compelled for the first time 
in my life to go to work. I began 
to mend saddles. My hands would not 
obey me. Once I pricked my finger 
with an awl which depressed me very 
much. I sobbed as I adjusted the 
torn straps. 

Gradually I adopted saddle-making 
as my trade. The Mir’s workers also 
brought me their torn horse trappings. 
This Mir turned out to be a very rest- 
less man. He thrust upon me other 
work; to chop wood, to clean the 
stables and to feed the chickens. It 
seems to me that unless the Mir dies 
and I inherit all his wealth I will not 
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.will not eat. 








stop working so nard. “Oh, Allah! 
If you wish to reward anybody, then 
reward such unfortunates as myself!” 
I exclaimed. 


Autumn, 1929 


It was with great difficulty that I 
lived through this winter. That Mir 
certainly made it hot for me. Willy- 
nilly, I learned to clean the horses, cut 
the grass, water the cattle, clear away 
the snow, carry water, sweep the yard. 
During this time, the Mir heard no 
little cursing from me. Early this 
spring the Mir’s workers rebelled 
against him, took away all his belong- 
ings, and his land, and himself they 
chased away. The big yard also passed 
into their hands. Now they want to 
build a “kolhoz.” What does it mean, 
‘“kolhoz?”? What a remarkable world! 

No one seems to worry about me. 
Everybody considers me an unneces- 
sary burden. I am ashamed to ask 
any one for food, particularly the work- 
ers who took away the Muir’s posses- 
sions. When I do ask them, they 
snarl in my face, ‘Will it kill you to 
work oid 

Work! How simple it is to say it. 

For ten days I ate nothing but herbs 
and grass. I suffered from hunger. 
My face became bloated, my eyelids 
were inflamed, my feet swelled. I am 
grieved with the people’s ingratitude. 
They say that those who do not work, 
Very well, then, I'll 
work. But give me work! Fortunately 
I met Sater-Kyl-akah who used to lead 
the workers intending to organize a 
kolhoz. He took me home with him, 
gave me a robe, a shirt, and pants— 
and also a tilt-cart to sleep on. 

I have food, my clothers are washed, 
my dwelling is excellent. Now I can 
freely devote myself to my former oc- 
cupation of day dreaming. 

But alas! Where, oh where is the 
Mir’s young wife? 


Spring, 1930 


I have no peace here either. Satar 
Kyl-akah dragged me forcibly into the 
field. 

“Enough!” he said, “you’ve lain 
here too long. Occupy yourself with 
a little work. You are better now. 
Come with me.” 

Unwillingly I shuffled after him. 
While he plowed, I led the horses. 
The field was full of people. Some 
plowed, some harrowed, still others 
worked with spades. All were occu- 
pied. 

A few fellows smiled, and some even 
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laughed outright, seeing me lead the 
horses. 

Thus I labored until the evening. 
I was devilishly tired. The soup I ate 
that night tasted delicious. In all my 
life I never ate such soup. I climbed 
into my cart and slept soundly. And 
I did not dream all night. Farewell, 
sweet dreams! 

The next day we went to work 
again; and the next, and so on with- 
out end. All the time it was work, 
work! Did they never tire of it? The 
days were hot. The sun burned. The 
earth scorched the feet like molten 
metal. From the edge of the field the 
heavy willows beckoned with their cool 
shade. A little brook gurgled near the 
willows. I was amazed at the stub- 
borness of these people who exchanged 
the cool shade for the hot labor in the 


fields. Although I, too, worked, my 
thoughts wandered through shady 
woods. 


In this manner the lovely summer 
passed in back-breaking toil. The cot- 
ton was gathered and carted away to 
the mills. The fall flew by. Winter 
came. I was anticipating a_ well- 
deserved rest, but Satar-Kyl-akah upset 
my plans once more. He gave me four 
sacks of grain and said: 

“This is your share of the work. 
If you had worked properly, you would 
have received more. A well earned 
piece of bread, brother, always tastes 
better. Work! Do not fritter away 
the winter. If you are lonesome, go 
to school and liquidate your illiteracy.” 

That same day he dragged me to 
school. I tried to dissuade him. My 
mind is dulled. What use have I for 
reading? Am I going to conquer 
cities? But he just wouldn’t listen. 
Unwillingly I attended school and 
studied. 





1930, Winter 


Today we had a meeting in the new 
house of the kolhoz. We elected a new 
overseer. With one voice we cried, 
“Let Satar Kyl-akah be the chairman!” 
Satar Kyl-akah was formerly overseer 
of the Soviet crops. Now they want 
to elect him as overseer of the kolhoz. 
All raised their hands. I, too, wanted 
him to be the overseer, but it occured 
to me that he would compel me to work 
harder than ever, so I lowered my 
hand. At length, however I agreed. 
We discussed other matters at this 
meeting. The Brigade leaders of the 
kolhoz challenged each other to com- 
petition. Those challenges were greeted 
with much spontaneous applause. They 
began to sign up. Finally my turn 
came. I got up and said: 

“Comrades, if there is work to be 
done, nobody will run away from it. 
Then why do we need competition? 
Therefore, comrades, I am against it.” 

Loud laughter from the members of 
the kolhoz drowned out my words. I 
felt shame. Sweat appeared on my 
brow. I repented of my words and 
with a heavy heart I signed my name 
to the rest. 


All summer, without ceasing, with- 
out begrudging my strength, I worked. 
It is lonely and tiresome, of course, to 
work all the time. Two or three times 
I secretly took some wheat from Satar 
Kyl-akah and sold it in the city market, 
and with the money I spent my time 
in the city. Karachalpak! <A splendid 
place for having pleasure. On the 
banks of the river—a lovely meadow; 
the birds sing, oh how pleasantly! 

The first time I went to the city, 
the brigade leader said nothing. The 
second time I feigned illness and said, 
“Something ails me.” The third time 
the brigade leader cured me. “I'll 
throw you out of the brigade. I don’t 
need loafers,” he said. 

Why should he throw me out—I am 
not lazy and not such a bad fellow, 
I thought. 

Fortunately, Satar Kyl-akah inter- 
vened, for me, and I remained in the 
kolhoz. And once again I began to 
work. 

In the Spring I had planted some 
cantaloupe seeds in one of the cotton 
patches. Once as I was picking the 
cotton, I noticed one thoroughly ripe 
melon. I picked it, sat down under 
a willow tree, sliced the fruit into sec- 
tions, and began to eat. It was very 
tasty and juicy. With pleasure I con- 
sumed it and unwittingly fell asleep. 
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Shortly after, I awoke and began to 
stretch. A splendid thing, this stretch- 
ing. Who invented it? Cracking my 
knuckles, I opened my eyes and saw 
around me a group of mocking women 
of the kolhoz. 

Pointing at me, they laughed loudly. 
Among them was Kymri, our brigade 
leader’s niece, whose looks would cheer 
the gloomiest soul alive, and around 
whom I had already built some hazy 
plans. I wanted a drink. I arose, and 
in rising, my head struck against some- 
thing. Turning around I saw a ban- 
ner of reeds, the reward for laggards 
in our kolhoz. Apparently the young 
women, taking advantage of my being 
asleep, had placed it over me. 

They laughed and ran away. Some- 
how I found the banner in my hands. 
I did not know where to hide it. 
“Never mind,” I said to myself, and 
taking the banner with me, I worked 
so diligently and late, that the brigade 
leader came over to me at night, 
clapped me on the shoulder and said: 

“Yes, Mamajan, that’s the way. 
Such work is more becoming to a 
young man’s self-esteem.” 

I rejoiced. 

Fall came; the cotton was picked. 
Our brigade, it turned out, fulfilled 
the plan over 132 per cent. A wide 
smile shone on my face. 

We held a meeting and after that a 
large reception. ‘The records of our 
individual workers were compared. 
Impatiently I awaited my turn. I 
saw a stalwart young man bringing me 
a teapot with a broken spout, with 
some apple tea in it; a chipped cup. 
On the bent tray were scattered pieces 
of mouldy bread; in an old, broken 
dish some meatless stew. 

“What is this? What sort of in- 
sult is this?” I cried. 

He smiled and said: 

“This is a prize which is especially 
given to loafers.” 

Everybody burst out laughing. I 
jumped up from my place and shouted, 
“Comrades! My word is firm! I will 
throw away my laziness forever and 
become a brigade leader. I challenge 
all of you to compete with me!” 

Everyone applauded. This year, 
thanks to my laziness, I was way be- 
hind the others. But even so I received 
a ton of wheat and 575 rubles and 50 
kopeks for my work. Satar Kyl-akah, 
after we had received our apportion- 
ment, called to me and said: 

“Now, brother, you have become a 
person. You have seventeen sacks of 
wheat. You have money. You have 
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thrown away your laziness. One of 
these days come and measure out for 
yourself half of my yard. We will all 
help you. Then you can marry.” 

Although I showed protest on my 
face, at the Satar’s suggestion, I re- 
joiced in my soul. 

We built a gate, and divided the 
yard into two parts. With the help 


of friends I built myself a splendid 





one-room house with a terrace. For 
several days now the wife of Satar 
Kyl-akah has been going to the house 
of Kymri as match maker. She doesn’t 
really need to be so diligent, but never 
mind. 

Once I met Kymri face to face and 
looked at her inquiringly. She blushed 
and turned her face away. So then I 
asked, ‘“‘Well?” She thought awhile 
and replied, “Well!” and _ instantly 
ran away. 

Now I am married. Up until now 
I did not know the meaning of the 
word “wife.” Kymri turned out to 
be no wife, but a perfect nuisance. 

If you don’t go to school, she 
threatens to leave you without your 
dinner. 

Unwillingly I was compelled to con- 
tinue my studies which were inter- 
rupted last year. She, too, went to 
school. Not to the same school, but 
to another. It became imperative to 
buy a cow, a rug. In short, she pesters 
me so much, there’s no living with her. 

Well, what can one do? Such is 
life! 


1931, Autumn 


It seems that a married man cannot 
be idle. And besides, one should not 
forget the cotton situation which is a 
problem of our country. He who 
backs out of work and who does not 
concern himself with the great prob- 


lems of the moment is indeed without 
self-esteem. 

This year my wife and I worked 
unstintingly. Each cotton kolhoz 
planned to realize 120 per cent of the 
plan; but in our brigade we realized 
135 per cent. My picture is in the 
papers with complimentary remarks 
under it. I worked 287 full days and 
my wife 123 days. I received two and 
a half tons of wheat and 1,230 rubles. 
We have a cow and a calf. My wife 
skips with pleasure. For several days 
now Kymri has been asking for some- 
thing sour, especially green pickles. 


1932, Summer 


I was elected brigade leader. After 
the second plowing Kymri stopped go- 
ing to work. It seems the doctor said, 
“Work is bad for the child.” We, of 
course, are not cosmopolitans, and do 
not understand anything about medi- 
cine. Perhaps that is how it should be. 
I planted Egyptian cotton on nine 
acres of land. The yield is really 
excellent, 

The enthusiasm of my brigade is 
fired. They all work like shock 
brigaders. We have much _ hope, 
In the evenings I do not sit in idleness. 
I copy down all the daily happenings 
of my life accurately in a special note- 
book. 

Kymri reads and laughs. 

Let her laugh. ... 

Not in vain did Nasretgin Apandi 
say: “No sooner does one utter truth 
than they laugh... .” 


With these words the diary of Ma- 
majan came to an end. Chatting with 
him a few years later, I asked him: 

“Why didn’t you write about the 
rest?” 

“IT was too lazy. Let it go. I'll 
write the rest of it some other time.” 

Under the cupola of the sky, on this 
melon of the earth, there still exists a 
certain town called Andijan. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by large kolhozes. 

In these kolhozes there are such 
courageous shock-brigaders, that with 
their energy they will certainly over- 
fulfill the cotton plan. 

In their midst is a kolhoz that goes 
by the name of Lenin. Its director is 
Satar Kyl-akah, and its leading shock- 
brigader is Mamajan Mohamed Aliev. 
Mamajan challenged the rest of the 
kolhozes to competition and gave his 
word to fulfill this year’s plan by 150 
per cent. 

Mamajan kept his word. 
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Reading down: One of the huge blast 
furnaces in Mariupol, Ukraine — Outside 
of the Stalin Automobile Plant in Moscow 
—The new “ZIS-101” cars on the conveyor 
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ECONOMIC ADVANCES IN 1938 


Some preliminary estimates culled from recent numbers 
of the Moscow News and dispatches in the American Press 


HILE it is still too early to ex- 

pect the final figures on the 
growth of the industry in the USSR 
during 1938, figures and trends already 
announced indicate steady and rapid 
progress. We know already that dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year the 
value of the output of large scale in- 
dustry was more than seven billion ru- 
bles greater than in the same months 
of 1937. We know, too, that an im- 
portant feature of 1938 was an appre- 
ciable increase in the output of the bet- 
ter grades of consumers’ goods and 
foodstuffs. The last two months of 
the year saw special efforts to wind up 
the first year of the third five-year plan 
with increased production and improved 
quality in every field. 

Not only have many of the most 
important plants in the Soviet Union 
exceeded plan schedules and completed 
their program before the end of the 
year, but there has been a marked im- 
provement in technical efficiency in 
many of the industries and many new 
and important types of machinery have 
been produced. For example, the 
Stalin works in Leningrad produced in 
1938 two 100,000 kilowatt steam tur- 
bines operating at 3,000 revolutions 
per minute, whereas previously the 
largest turbine in the world with that 
number of revolutions had a 72,000 
kilowatt rating. ‘The new Kramatorsk 
works in the Ukraine manufactured 
an automatic continuous rolling mill 
producing 900,000 tons of 1.6 mm. 
sheet steel a year, which is now in op- 
eration at the Zaporozhe iron and steel 
works. We understand there are no 
mills in Europe of this size, and only 
a few such units in the United States. 

Shortage of paper has hampered the 
Soviet publishing industry for years, as 
well as being responsible for one of the 
major vexations in the life of the tour- 
ist in the USSR. But considerable 
improvements may be expected in this 
field as soon as several large new paper 
manufacturing units, each one a huge 
paper mill in itself, get into full op- 
eration. We hear, too, of the produc- 
tion of a whole series of modern super- 
automatic machines for printing, tex- 
tiles, shoes and other branches of the 
light and food industries. Machine- 
tool production has made great ad- 
vances, and caught up with England, 


birthplace of machine-tools. More 
than 300 types and sizes are being pro- 
duced in great quantities in the Soviet 
Union, and yearly production increased 
by almost 5,000 in 1938. 

Automobile and truck production 
made great advances in 1938. The 
Molotov auto plant in Gorky alone 
produced more trucks last year than 
all of the automotive factories in Eng- 
land. Much finer passenger cars are 
being produced than heretofore and 
the new GAZ 11-40 touring car is a 
thoroughly up-to-date affair. New gas 
generator trucks, running on wood 
fuel, are giving thoroughly satisfac- 
tory performance for long hauls, and 
will save thousands of tons of liquid 
fuel. The manufacture of new and 
improved types of tractors, combines 
and other types of agricultural ma- 
chinery (described in detail elsewhere 
in this issue) forges steadily ahead. 

New types of stream-lined locomo- 
tives have been further improved dur- 
ing the past year, and the Voroshilov- 
grad and Kolomna works are manu- 
facturing locomotives that develop a 
speed of over 112 miles per hour. So- 
viet shipyards launched the two most 
powerful icebreakers in the world in 
1938, the ‘Joseph Stalin” and the 
“Lazar Kaganovich.” New fast pas- 
senger and military planes have been 
produced in Soviet airplane plants. 

The oil industry is growing rapidly, 
and the oil refineries of Baku alone 
now have a greater combined output 
than all forty-two refineries of Ru- 
mania, or the Canadian and English 
refineries together. In 1938 the pro- 
duction of iron and steel in the USSR 
amounted to 100,000 tons a day and 
the production of rolled steel to 40,- 
000 tons daily. The Makayevka plant 
of the Ukraine produces double the 
quantity of pig iron put out by all the 
iron works of Poland, while the Mag- 
nitogorsk and Kuznetsk plants pro- 
duce 30 per cent more pig iron than 
all the plants of Japan. Two new 
blast furnaces put into operation in 
the first half of 1938 at the Zaparozh- 
stal and Azovstal plants have a com- 
bined output of 950,000 tons of pig 
iron, and a number of the other exist- 
ing plants have also been enlarged con- 
siderably. The Soviet Union stands 
first in the world in the extent of 
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mechanization of coal mining. In 1938 
a new branch was added to this indus- 
try, unknown anywhere else in the 
world. This is the underground gasi- 
fication of coal, a process by which 
fuel is produced in gaseous form down 
in the mine itself, and transported by 
underground pipe-line to far-away in- 
dustries. 


New Industrial Enterprises 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
large-scale industry increased its out- 
put by 12.5 per cent in the first ten 
months of 1938, and it is expected that 
final figures will show a similar 
rate of increase for the year. But this 
percentage of increase does not by it- 
self give a true picture of the advance 
of Soviet industry during the past 
year. It must be taken into considera- 
tion on the one hand that extraordi- 
nary efforts were put forth to improve 
the quality of production last year, 
and a greater emphasis placed on types 
of consumers’ goods which do not bulk 
so large in total production figures. On 
the other hand, this was a year of put- 
ting into operation a great many new 
plants which are still only at the be- 
ginning of their capacity, and the fur- 
ther expansion of the production base 
of industry preparatory to a still greater 
increase of output in 1939. 

During the first half of 1938, 606 
new enterprises started operations in 
heavy industry, the lumber industry, 
and the light and food industries. The 
great Balkhash copper smelting com- 
binat in Kazakstan started production 
and its first section has already reached 


This aerial photograph, tak- 
en January 9th, shows, in 
the center, the Soviet Pa- 
vilion at the World's Fair 
under construction. Be- 
tween the two wings con- 
struction work has begun on 
the center Pylon which, 
with the stainless steel sym- ya 


bolical statue of a worker 
on top, will rise to a height Fae 2 
of 259 feet, making it the | 
second tallest building at 
the fair, exceeded only by 
the Trylon. The building 
occupies 73,000 square feet 
of grounds of 100,000 square 
feet. 
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a yearly output of 50,000 tons of cop- 
per. Another copper smelting plant 
opened in Orenburg, nickel plants on 
the Kola Peninsula and at Orsk, 
paper cellulose combinats in Karelia 
and Georgia, new fully mechanized coal 
mines in the Donbas and other coal 
regions, textile factories in Armenia, 
Georgia and the Ukraine, these and 
hundreds of other new plants covering 
the whole Soviet Union, testify to the 
progress of the policy of the Soviet 
Union of industrializing its border- 
lands. These new plants erected at 
the sources of raw materials and near 
markets where their output is sold, con- 
stitute new centers of progress for the 
once oppressed and backward colonies 
of the Tsarist empire, and new sources 
of wealth for the Soviet people. 


Increased Material Well-being 


Increased production has had its re- 
flection in the increased material well- 
being of the Soviet people. Again, 
only preliminary estimates are avail- 
able, but these are sufficient to show 
the steady upward trends. ‘Thus the 
national income, which was doubled 
during the first five-year plan, and 
doubled again during the second five- 
year plan was to have increased from 
96,300,000,000 rubles in 1937 to 112,- 
000,000,000 rubles in 1938, and there 
is every indication that the plan in this 
respect has been fulfilled. During the 
two five-year plans wages increased 4.3 
times, and in 1938 they continued to 
rise. Average earnings of coal miners 
in the Donbas, to give one example 
only, amounted this year to between 





















600 and 700 rubles a month. The 
total wage fund was 81,000,000,000 
rubles in 1937, and is estimated to have 
reached 95,500,000,000 rubles in 1938. 
However, this figure only partially in- 
dicates the increase in wages. Any es- 
timate of real wages must include the 
ever-increasing amounts spent by the 
state for social and cultural purposes, 
reaching a total of 42 billion rubles in 
1938. ‘The social insurance budget for 
1938 amounted to 6,323,000,000 ru- 
bles, an increase of 723,000,000 rubles 
over the preceding year. State appro- 
priations for public health amounted 
to over 8 billion rubles, maternity bene- 
fits to almost a billion rubles, protec- 
tion of mother and child to 1,382,000,- 
000 rubles, grants to mothers of large 
families to 900,000,000 rubles. It 
should also be noted that the total 
1938 budget for social and cultural 
purposes, including education, was 
about 32 billion rubles. 

The growth in the volume of retail 
trade is another unmistakable sign of 
improved material well-being. ‘Thus 
the first ten months of 1938 showed 
sales amounting to 112,690,000,000 ru- 
bles by state retail trading enterprises 
and consumers’ cooperatives alone (ex- 
cluding collective farm markets), an 
increase of 9 billion rubles over the 
same period of 1937. Savings bank de- 
posits, another barometer, increased by 
1,185,000,000 rubles for the first eight 
months of 1938. And in the first ten 
months of the year 2,650 savings banks 
and 3,720 new branches were opened 
to accommodate the flood of new de- 
positors. ) = 
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So many questions that have come in 
during the past month have had to do 
with various aspects of the new labor de- 
crees; and the real meaning of these 
decrees has been so distorted in some of 
the press that I have decided to devote all 
the space at my disposal in this issue to a 
discussion of this question. T. B. 


A series of decrees having to do with 
measures regulating labor discipline and 
improving the operation of the social in- 
surance laws, have recently been promul- 
gated by the government of the USSR 
jointly with the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions and the Communist 
Party. 

The first decree aims to protect the 
legitimate interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the conscientious workers 
who are bending their energies towards 
increasing the well-being of the entire 
people against the small minority of 
backward and unscrupulous people who 
are undermining the efforts of the ma- 
jority. 

The opening paragraph of the decree 
reads as follows: 


“In the Soviet Union the working people 
labor not for capitalists, but for themselves, 
for their own socialist state, for the well- 
being of the whole people. The overwhelming 
majority of workers and office employees 
work honestly and sincerely in the factories, 
in transport, in institutions, setting examples 
of shock work and labor valor, strengthening 
the power and defense capacity of our coun- 
try. 

“But along with the honest and sincere 
workers there are still individual ignorant, 
backward or unscrupulous people, who by 
their failure to do conscientious work, shirk- 
ing and lateness, aimless drifting around in 
the factory during working hours and other 
violations of rules governing labor regulations, 
as well as frequent abandoning of one fac- 
tory for another, undermine labor discipline 
and cause industry, transport and the whole 
of national economy great damage.” 


The decree proceeds to point out spe- 
cific abuses and introduces measures to 
eliminate them. First, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of workers of hand and 
brain in the Soviet Union enjoy a seven- 
hour day and in specially arduous occu- 
pations a six-hour day. The decree 
points out that in many factories, plants 
and offices and institutions labor discipline 
has become so lax that hours were ac- 
tually reduced to considerably below the 
seven-hour day, in violation of the col- 
lective agreement. This practice was 
justly resented by the majority of the 
workers, who have recently been voicing 
their criticism of the laxity of labor dis- 
cipline. 
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By THEODORE BAYER 


The New Labor Decrees 


While great efforts have been made 
to meet production plans, and entire de- 
partments, factories and offices have 
achieved fine Stakhanovite records, there 
have also been many instances of trade 
union committees and management per- 
mitting individuals to loaf on the job, to 
cut the working day and otherwise sa- 
botage the efforts of the conscientious 
workers. The decrees, therefore, of 
which the trade unions are co-signers, 
indicate the necessity of upholding the 
labor law of the land and enforcing the 
collective agreements and calls upon man- 
agement and trade unions to see that all 
such malpractices be discontinued. Hence- 
forth, repeated and systematic lateness 
will be penalized in the following order: 
First, the offender will be reprimanded. 
Second, the reprimand will carry a warn- 
ing, and if the offender persists in the 
practice he may be transferred to an- 
other job paying less for a period of 
three months, or, in the case of an of- 
fice or technical worker, may be demoted. 
The final penalty for systematic lateness 
or truancy from the job is discharge. 
There is no provision for fines. 

This decree reinforces an earlier de- 
cision of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of November 15, 1932, and makes 
it obligatory for managers and superin- 
tendents or directors to enforce the 
measures enumerated above. It is part 
of the general campaign to eradicate bu- 
reaucracy and bureaucratic tendencies 
wherever they may still lurk. It will be 
impossible in the future for any director 
or manager to overlook flagrant disre- 
gard of labor discipline and display fa- 
voritism by exempting some workers 
from the observance of the labor code. 

One of the great difficulties encoun- 
tered by the management of Soviet in- 
dustry is. labor turnover. In view of 
the fact that labor is“practically at a 
premium many-ptants have actually been 
competing to attract worxers. On the 
other hand, many workers have formed 
the habit of switching jobs for practi- 
cally no reason whatever outside of the 
fact that jobs are always begging for 
people. This badly interfered with the 
output and fulfillment of plans. The 
new decree makes it obligatory for peo- 
ple desiring to change their jobs to give 
a month’s notice. This measure, while 
working no hardship on the workers, will 
go a long way toward regulating the 
supply of man-power for every plant, 
factory or office and will assist the plan- 
ning of output and thereby strengthen 
the entire economic system. The decree 
makes it obligatory that any dispute aris- 


ing because of discharge of a worker or 
any other enforcement of this decree be 
tried by the grievance committees of the 
workers within three days, and if the 
decision is appealed, by the courts with- 
in five days. Enforced idleness of the 
worker must be paid for in full by the 
employing organization up to 20 days. 

In addition to the matters discussed 
above, the decree deals with workers’ 
compensation, payments for loss of time 
due to temporary incapacity and wtih 
payments to women for maternity and 
child birth benefits. Henceforth the 
compensation payments will depend upon 
the length of uninterrupted service (sick- 
ness and vacations exempt) with any 
given employing organization. People so 
employed less than two years will be 
paid compensation in the amount of 50 
per cent of their earnings; people em- 
ployed from two to three years will be 
paid 60 per cent, and three to six years, 
100 per cent. For juvenile workers up 
to 18 years of age, the compensation for 
less than two consecutive years of em- 
ployment is 60 per cent of their full 
salary; for over two years, 80 per cent. 
Time spent in factory training schools is 
credited as part of steady employment. 
For underground workers, or workers in 
hazardous occupations, the compensation 
is 60 per cent, up to two years of con- 
tinuous employment; over two years, 100 
per cent of regular earnings. Workers 
who are transferred from one place of 
employment to another with the consent 
of the employing organization retain all 
the privileges of continuous employment. 

Since the social security benefits which 
are provided for by the budget of the 
USSR and by the contributions of in- 
dustry really constitute the socialized 
wage, supplementing to a very consid- 
erable degree the direct wages received 
by the workers, and is thus an essential 
part of the national income, it is the 
concern of all of the people that the so- 
cial security funds are not misused or 
abused, and for this reason the decree 
attempts to correct any abuses of the 
important benefits under the social se- 
curity scheme. 

The existing social security law was 
promulgated to give practical expression 
to the constitutional guarantees of the 
USSR. One of the constitutional guar- 
antees is, as stated in article 119: Citi- 
zens of the USSR have the right to rest. 
This is insured by the shortening of the 
working day to seven hours, the estab- 
lishment of yearly leaves with pay, by 
reserving for the use of the toilers a wide 
network of sanatoria, clubs and rest 
rooms. 
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The labor code in existence today has 
a provision by virtue of which a worker 
may ask for his yearly vacation after 
five and a half months of continuous 
work in his present employment. Many 
unscrupulous people took advantage of 
this technicality and have contrived to 
get not one yearly vacation but two va- 
cations during the year. This was done 
by the simple device of working five and 
a half months in one place, receiving 
vacation time, money and even a reser- 
vation in a rest home or sanatoria, with 
transportation allowance, enjoying the 
vacation and then proceeding to seek 
employment in another establishment, in 
order to ask for another vacation in 
five and a half months. In practice this 
defeated the intent of the constitution 
to provide yearly vacations for all. It 
naturally overtaxed the capacities of rest 
homes, sanatoria, tourist facilities, etc., 
and in many cases the industrious, hon- 
est and conscientious worker was cheated 
of his place in a sanatoria by the prac- 
tices of the chiselers. Many protests 
followed. To put an end to the distor- 
tion of the constitutional provision for 
annual vacations, the new decree pro- 
vides that the regular yearly vacations 
will be given at the end of eleven months 
of consecutive service. 

Another flagrant violation and misuse 
of the intent of social security is the 
allowances under maternity benefits. 
Again the constitution provides for: ... 
“granting to women during pregnancy of 
leave with the continuation ef mainte- 
nance, a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and_ kindergartens.” 
(Article 122.) 

The constitution clearly indicates that 
a working woman should not suffer loss 
of earnings through motherhood. A 
check-up of paid maternity benefits re- 
vealed the surprising practice on the 
part of some women, who never worked 
before, of taking a job during the period 
of pregnancy to avail themselves of ma- 
ternity leave with pay. The state pro- 
vides all kinds of medical help, lying-in 
hospital facilities to all mothers, but the 
provision of maternity leave with pay 
was intended for working women as part 
of the socialized wage to workers. This 
new decree amends the existing regula- 
tions to read that in order for a woman 
to receive maternity leave she must have 
at least seven months of consecutive em- 
ployment in the given organization. 

According to the new decree, workers 
and employees who are entitled to pen- 
sions on account of illness will receive a 
bonus over and above the present rates 
depending upon the length of uninter- 
rupted service with a given employment 
prior to their illness. The bonuses range 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent above 
the regular pensions for various lengths 
of uninterrupted service. Benefits and 
pensions covering industrial accidents are 
paid in full regardless of record of previ- 
ous service. 

It is of great importance in connection 
with the above corrections and improve- 
ments in the practices under the social 
security act, to note that whatever econ- 
omies may result, are to be used for 
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Stull from “Great Citizen” 


further improvements of housing for 
workers and employees, for the exten- 
sion of créches, kindergartens, and other 
social benefits. The economies are not 
made in order to curtail the amounts 
now allotted by the budget, but on the 
contrary are to be used to further ex- 
tend the operation of the social security 
system, and at the same time to insure 
higher labor productivity. 

Two other decrees promulgated at 
about the same time throw light on the 
spirit and purpose of this decree. One 
deals with a system of labor books, to be 
a permanent record of the life’s labor of 
every employed person no matter what 
his or her special pursuit or occupation. 
In this book will be entered all the rec- 
ords of service rendered by the owner as 
well as all bonuses and citations received 
and honors and orders conferred. This 
book will go a long way toward bolster- 
ing labor discipline and will greatly fa- 
cilitate the gathering of labor statistics. 

Other recent decrees deal with the in- 
troduction \of three new orders of merit. 
The first one-is“The-Order of the Hero 
of Socialist Labor.” The recipient of 
this order will simultaneously receive the 
Order of Lenin. This distinction may 
only be granted by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the USSR. It will 
be granted in recognition of outstanding 
service, for innovations, scientific discov- 
eries and inventions which will contrib- 
ute to the development of culture, arts 
and science, industry, agriculture, trans- 
port, trade and which will enhance the 
might and renown of the USSR. 

The second is the inauguration of a 
medal to be given in recognition of val- 
orous labor. This medal is to be award- 
ed for heroic labor to workers, collec- 
tive farmers, employees, engineers and 
technicians, managers, transport workers, 
building trades workers, workers in 
trade and cooperative organizations, cul- 
tural and scientific institutions who are 
front line fighters for Socialist construc- 
tion and who have attained Stakhanovite 
records in labor productivity or in devel- 
opment of science, technology, and cul- 
ture. 

The third is a medal for distinguished 
labor. This is to be awarded to work- 
ers, collective farmers, employees, engi- 
neers and technicians, workers in trade 


and cooperative organizations, managers, 
transport workers, building trade work- 
ers, cultural and scientific institutions 
who have distinguished themselves in in- 
dustry, science, technology and culture. 

The whole group of the decrees taken 
together explains the position and atti- 
tude towards creative and socially use- 
ful labor, and how jealously its preroga- 
tives and rights are guarded by society 
and how resolutely society bears down 
upon shirkers and evaders of work and 
obligations thereby trying to deprive so- 
ciety of its full product of labor. It is 
all in keeping with the spirit and the let- 
ter of the great Soviet Constitution, Ar- 
ticle 12 of which reads: 


In the USSR work is the obliga- 
tion and honorable duty of every 
able-bodied citizen, in accordance 
with the principle: “He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat.” 


The New Soviet Film 


“Great Citizen”: Directed by Fried- 
rich Ermler. Scenario by F. Ermler, M. 
Bleiman and M. Bolshinstvo. Musical 
score by Dmitry Shostakovitch. Pro- 
duced by Lenfilm Studios, Leningrad, 
USSR. 


WO hours of looking at this film 
and reading its dialogue titles tell 
more about the much bruited “mys- 
teries” of the Moscow trials than a 
thorough reading of their voluminous 
proceedings. You recall the questions: 
“How could such brilliant men really be 
guilty of those crimes? What had they 
to gain? Why did they confess?” 
Here is a key to the answers. It is a 
psychological study of wayfarers in the 
revolution at the beginning of the road 
that led to treason and extinction. The 
regional party secretary in the picture, 
Kartashov — like Trotsky, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, et al.—is a scholar, an intel- 
lectual. One understands how he could 
have been a hero during the exciting, 
victorious days of the overthrow and 
the counter-revolutionary wars. Flam- 
ing orators, polemists, journalists and 
pamphleteers found themselves raised to 
positions of undreamt-of authority on 
the crest of the proletarian wave. 
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In Tsarist Russia only a comparative 
few were versed in Marxism and were 
familiar with the world literature of 
socialism. Aside from the worker mem- 
bers of the Bolshevik party of Lenin, 
only the intellectuals of the various revo- 
lutionary parties and groupings under 
the old regime were learned in socialist 
lore. That was in 1917. But by 1925 
(the time of the picture) those intellec- 
tuals on the crest who had not inte- 
grated themselves with the masses and 
the job of making socialism work in the 
Soviet Union discovered that thev no 
longer had a monopoly on knowledge. 
Thousands of working men and women 
had improved those eight years by dili- 
gent study. They were tired of oratory. 
They wanted to build socialism: Those 
who were discovered standing athwart 
the road to socialism were brushed aside 
by the now schooled and augmented 
membership of the Bolshevik party. 

The workers began to understand 
that the “opposition” was composed of 
those who were in opposition to social- 
ism in the Soviet Union. At the Four- 
teenth Communist Party congress, the 
leaders of the opposition were expelled. 
But that was not the end. Asserting 
that he would not “end my days as a 
clerk,” Kartashov’s colléague Borovsky 
advises an applicant for party reinstate- 
ment, “Curse Kartashov and me for all 
you're worth. Weep, weep bitter tears 
' you must act a part, always act 
a part. We must create the impression 
that we no longer exist.” 

And to some extent, as we saw in 
reality, Borovsky and his living counter- 
parts succeeded. But Shakov (an artis- 
tic image of Sergei Kirov) warned them 
while they were still in authority, “You 
may intimidate, isolate and destroy one 
Katz, one Dubok, one Shakov, but you 
cannot deceive and intimidate thousands 
of Bolsheviks.” And that, too, as we 
have seen, proved to be right. 

“Great Citizen” is a convincing story. 
The skillful actors who play Kartashov, 
Borovsky and other oppositionists do not 
try to act like villains. The villainy is 
developed from the inside—by exposing 
emotional instability, by diverting native 
and exceptional cleverness to malodorous 
and self-seeking ends, by attempting to 
confuse the workers with subtle corrup- 
tions of enormous stores of Marxian 
learning. 

Without a doubt, there is more dia- 
logue in this picture than in any that 
has ever been made. If shown such a 
working script, a Hollywood director 
would go out and get drunk. But Fried- 
rich Ermler and his really great cast of 
creative artists make the story live. 
Ermler’s genius (which we remember 
from his “Peasants”) brings out every 
character with utter and vastly interest- 
ing validity. Shostakovitch’s beautiful 
score, touching and restrainedly emo- 
tional scenes—there is even a dash of 
love interest—these take the curse off 
the necessarily lengthy speeches. But 
perhaps the chief reason you don’t ob- 
ject to so much dialogue is that it is all 
so damned important. 


H. D. WENDELL 
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Stefansson on the Missing Soviet Fliers 


Unso_vep MystTerigSs OF THE ARCTIC: 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York, 
1939, The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


UR current romantic approach to 

polar exploration consists of dis- 
missing all serious aims with the shib- 
boleth “in the interests of science,” and 
then going on to talk about the inspiring 
modesty of heroism of the explorers. 
That constitutes sheer mass-robbery, in 
which the explorers are robbed of all 
real achievements in order to be roman- 
tic. Truly and bitingly has Stefansson 
said that if you make a hero out of an 
explorer, everything you add to his 
heroism you subtract from his intelli- 
gence. 

The present volume is Dr. Stefansson’s 
latest step in his lifelong effort to raise po- 
lar exploration, in the popular mind, to 
the level of something resembling a pro- 
fession, with serious professional aims 
and intelligent professional criticism. So, 
for instance, the mystery of the lost 
Franklin expedition is not, as it is usually 
presented, a mystery of what happened 
to Sir John Franklin and his more than 
a hundred men, but a far more baffling 
mystery of how those supposedly intelli- 
gent Englishmen could contrive to die in 
a district where several hundred Eski- 
mos had been living happily for several 
generations. Under that approach his 
analysis of Franklin becomes not only a 
devastating indictment of personal in- 
competence, but a far more inclusive in- 
dictment of the whole romantic school 
of thought, in which Franklin is one of 
the outstanding heroes. 

This review, however, is intended to 
deal primarily with the missing Soviet 
fliers, Levanevsky and his companions. 
I mentioned Franklin as a contrast to 
that section of the book. For those 
fliers, and for Sir Hubert Wilkins and 
his companions, who led the American 
participation in the search, Stefansson 
has the highest praise in the vocabulary 
of one with his approach; he discusses 
them dispassionately as workers, as pro- 
fessional men, intent on keeping their 
heads and doing their jobs, and not on 
the usual rather shabby grand-stand ex- 
hibitions of heroism and modesty. 

Step by step, like’ a mystery writer 
unraveling his plot, he attacks the prob- 
lem of the missing Soviet fliers. He 
gives a chronological account of events 
as they took place; he demonstrates that, 
of all the world’s seas, the Arctic Sea is 
by far the safest for a forced or volun- 
tary “landing” by plane; he analyzes 
the characters and backgrounds of the 
fliers, states that “the H-209 had behind 
it the gathered knowledge of a body of 
Soviet Arctic flying that is far greater 


in hours and miles than the combined 
Arctic and Antarctic flying of all other 
nations,’ and concludes that the Leva- 
nevsky group were not men who would 
lose their heads in an emergency, as Sir 
John Franklin did before them. In other 
words, Levanevsky would certainly not 
“contrive to die,” in the manner of the 
heroic Englishmen. He could be counted 
upon to take advantage of the real na- 
ture of the “Friendly” Arctic as he knew 
it to be from his experiences and those 
of others. Hence there was a very good 
chance that he and all his men were still 
alive and well for six months or a year 
after they were overdue at Fairbanks; 
there is even a slim chance that one or 
all of them may yet emerge to civiliza- 
tion by their own efforts within the next 
five years. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet decision to 
abandon the search a year after the 
H-209 left Moscow, was correct. If 
Levanevsky’s floe drifted toward the At- 
lantic, it has by now melted under him 
and he and his companions are dead; if 
it drifted in some other direction, “we 
have no idea where to look.” 

To Wilkins and his companions and 
the precise, businesslike way they went 
about searching for the missing fliers, 
Stefansson pays high tribute. That 
search, which went almost unnoticed in 
the papers, is by far the greatest single 
piece of Arctic exploration ever carried 
out since the inauguration of the air- 
plane as a tool for polar research. 

In short: Levanevsky is missing, but 
many pilots have been missing and killed 
on long-established airlines in the in- 
habited parts of the world. But if he 
is dead, he did not die in vain. Because 
of their fine professional attitude, he 
and his companions and colleagues, as 
well as most of the men who searched 
for him, did a very great deal to advance 
our knowledge of Arctic conditions as 
they actually are, and not as they are 
played up to be in romantic literature. 
That, and not the usual overstressed 
heroism, is the real aim of polar ex- 
ploration. 

Ear, P. HANson 
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(Continued from page 16) 


schools, parks, playgrounds, community 
centers, municipal buildings, located 
with a view to convenience and com- 
fort, are tied into a compact pattern by 
boulevard, tram, and bus lines. Cen- 
turies-old cities like Moscow, Kiev, 
Erivan are rapidly being remade to fit 
them the better for their enlarged part 
in the new order. Brand new cities, 
built according to plan at strategic in- 
dustrial, commercial, or power sites, 
grown already to tens or hundreds of 
thousands of people, supplement the 
activities of urban centers remade or 
resurrected from the past. 

Is the USSR demonstrating a meth- 
od of agriculture that mechanized fu- 
ture generations in other lands will fol- 
low? Some Americans in recent years, 
some indeed for many years, have 
argued that our arable land, a very 
basic natural resource, should be util- 
ized in a fashion more productive of 
what we need and less wasteful of the 
land itself than is possible under our 
system of family operation in small 
parcels, with inexpert, often stupid 
management, and plagued by a de- 
vastating individual competition which 
only a minority of the farm families can 
withstand. Such critics have cited the 
probable gains from corporative (and 
cooperative?) large scale operation of 
land with trained specialists in charge, 
and with a reliance on power and 
machines not possible on the family 
farm. But American tradition holds 
to the family farm as the all-round 
most efficient unit. In the USSR, state 
and collective farms of thousands of 
acres, devoted to producing bread 
grains and animals, operated by joint 
efforts of scores or hundred of families, 
with best available machinery and man- 
agement, with soil scientists, plant and 
animal breeders, agricultural engineers 
and economists always ready with the 
latest knowledge from the laboratories, 
appear to be providing a more abun- 
dant and more dependable supply of 
these staple farm products than the 
country formerly enjoyed. Other areas 
similarly operated, managed, and ad- 
vised, furnish fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try and dairy products, raw cotton, tea, 
etc., in kinds and amounts unknown 
under the old agricultural régime. 

Fewer people on the land, with less 
backbreaking toil, producing larger 
quantities and varieties of foods and 
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raw materials, and themselves living 
closer to the comfort level are obvious 
results of collectivization in agriculture. 
Knowing something of the meager- 
ness of living in Tsarist Russia, of the 
hazards to health and life itself that 
menaced anew with each recurring sea- 
son, one may be forgiven a bit of skep- 
ticism when first informed: that all the 
people, old as well as young, can read 
and write—“illiteracy is liquidated” ; 
that epidemics have been brought under 
control and other preventable disease 
much reduced; that infant and ma- 
ternal death rates have been cut in 
half; that the population grows by 
three million a year; that the normal 
work week is thirty-five hours; that the 
three spectres—illness, unemployment, 
dependent old age—have lost their hor- 
rendous character for the workingman ; 
that widespread famines live only in 
the pages of history; that all these 
blessings are added to year by year. 
Then one sees schools, small and 
large, country and city, all grades, and 
practically all new; trade, technical, 
engineering and teachers’ colleges, 
mostly new—also universities. One 
meets obviously capable teachers; sees 
publishing houses, turning out books, 
periodicals, newspapers—millions every 
month; people reading everywhere; 
folk-music, folk-dancing, folk-drama in 
village and city, also opera and 
“swing.” Physicians, nurses, public 
health workers, have penetrated to re- 
mote regions; water, drainage, and 
other sanitary aids are installed; peo- 
ple are being rehoused, health rules 
enforced, preventive medicine pro- 
moted. Hospitals and clinics stand by, 
and in the background are advanced 
medical research institutes; much in 
the foreground are health education, 
outdoor sports, camps, rest homes, etc. 
One sees revamped agricultural indus- 
trial, transportation and distributive 
systems, which promise food and cloth- 
ing in greater abundance and variety. 
One glimpses all these changes and 
doubts diminish. A hope arises: that 
this bold venture to find a new way 
of life for tens of millions may have a 
fair chance—an even break—in the 
decades just ahead; and a question: is 
the Soviet Union pointing the way 
towards the promised land for this 
bewildered 1938 world of harrassed 


nations? 


LETTERS 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Whenever I see a new issue of Soviet 
Russia Topay | always think to myself what 
an awfully good magazine it is (even though 
I am a member of its Editorial Council!) 

Now reading through the December issue 
that thought comes to me strongly once 
more. The December issue is not a special is- 
sue; it as perhaps no transcendentally im- 
portant material in it; it is just, 1 suppose, 
an average issue. Yet it seems to me that 
it is a little monument of perfection of which 
you can always remain proud. 

Corliss Lamont 
New York City. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

The November issue was so thrilling that 
[ have been waiting for someone with a 
magic pen to give it some measure of credit. 


But | just can’t wait any longer. Wake up, 
America! Didn't some of you read “Young 
Man with a Horn” by Robert Forsythe, 
Margaret Lamont on “The Soviet Family,” 
to say nothing of all the rest of the articles 


in that issue? I really expected to hear from 
at least a dozen readers in the December and 
January issues who got what I did out of 
Forsythe’s kid’s band. 

I have often wondered why the people who 
have a chance to stay in the Soviet Union 
for months at a time don’t dig up more 
human interest stories of a concrete nature 
like this one by Forsythe. Let’s send him 
over to write what we are not there to see. 

L. Fillmore 
Bridge Lake, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have received my copy of the “History 
of the Russian Revolution.” Words to ex- 
press my appreciation are not forthcoming, 
other than to say that I am than 
pleased. 

I intend to make every attempt to get 
more subscriptions not particularly because 
of this gift, but because I feel that Soviet 
Russia Topay serves a very great need and 
therefore deserves a greater circulation, espe- 
cially in this section of Canada. 


E. A. Dryden 


more 


Sydney, N. S. 








There are still a limited number of 
copies of Corliss Lamont’s important 
pamphlet “The Story of Soviet Prog- 
ress,” 48 pages, published by Soviet 
Russia Today. Sells for five cents. 
Bundle orders for distribution among 
friends, 25 copies for $1.00. Usual 
rates to dealers. Write us today! 
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MACHINES IN SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 17) 


have all tractor factories been changed 
recently from the four-wheel type to 
“caterpillar” types, but many of these 
are now producing large diesel engine 
types. Starting with a few hundred 
Fordson tractors in 1925, Soviet tractor 
production has travelled a long way to 
the powerful Diesel (Stalinetz) tractor 
of today. The first Diesel tractor was 
produced in 1936, and in 1937, 500 of 
these heavy tractors were produced, in 
1938 ten thousand. These Diesel trac- 
tors use one-third less fuel, and also use 
the cheapest heavy fuel there is, and 
also only one-third of the amount con- 
sumed by the ordinary tractor. 

While experiments with gas generat- 
ing tractors and automobiles have been 
carried on for several years by the lead- 
ing tractor experiment stations, only 
within the last year or two a successful 
partial gas generating tractor has been 
devised. This tractor is now manufac- 
tured by Kharkov Tractor Plant. This 
year the Kharkov plant produces 300 of 
them and the Cheliabinsk plant 1,200. 
The plan for 1939 calls for the produc- 
tion of 5,000 of these gas generating 
tractors and 22,000 of gas generating 
automobiles (12,000 in Gorky plant 
and 10,000 in Stalin plant. )* 

As most of the kerosene, gasoline, 
and other oil products used for tractors 
and automobiles are produced in Baku, 
and thus the fuel has to be transported 
thousands of miles, special attention has 
been devoted to the utilization of 
wood, charcoal, coal, briquetted straw 
as fuel in gas-generating tractors. 

In addition to the development or 
improvement of tractors and combines, 
Soviet engineers have developed a num- 
ber of other new machines. 
examine a few of them. 


Let us 


Seed Drills or Planting Machines 


The old American type disc or hoe 
seed drills have been entirely changed. 
A new Institute for Scientific Seeding 
has been established in Kiev, and D. E. 
Kamystchenko, the inventor of the new 
drill, was placed in charge of it. His 
idea is that the question of seeding is 
not only a mechanical feat but it has 
to do with agro-biology, and he has, 
therefore, developed special seeding or 
planting machines for grains, sugar 
beets, potatoes, etc. The distances be- 
tween the rows and the seéds or plants 


‘Information from “Socialist Agriculture,” 
Moscow, November 5, 1938. 
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in the row have been scientificaliy 
studied, with the idea that each seed is 
supposed to have an optimum feeding 
area. 


“Side Dressers” or Cultivators with 
Plant Feeders 


In order to produce larger yields of 
grain and other farm crops, it is neces- 
sary not only to place sufficient plant 
food within the reach of the roots of 
every plant, but it is necessary to see 
that the supply of food should be con- 
stantly and abundantly available dur- 
ing the growing period. This means 
that “side dressings” of fertilizers and 
other plant food have to be applied 
during the growing period, not only 
must these be applied, but the plant 
food must be placed at definite spaces, 
so that the roots should not be injured 
and the plant should be fed through its 
roots. This has led to the development 
of special cultivators which are equipped 
with an attachment for “side dressing” 
applications of plant food. Not only do 
these cultivators with plant feeders ap- 
ply dry commercial fertilizers, but some 
have been made with attachments for 
applying various forms of liquid 
manure. 

As a result of these inventions, un- 
surpassed yields of wheat, sugar beets, 
potatoes, and other farm crops have 
been produced. In this also the social- 
istic competition, and the “Stakhanov” 
movement have played a very impor- 
tant part. 


Other New Agricultural Machines 


Machines for planting and re-plant- 
ing cotton, for pre-treatment of seeds, 
for harvesting and processing flax and 
hemp, for harvesting sugar beets, for 
harvesting cabbages and other vege- 
tables, have been invented and de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union. 

Recently, a very ingenious “hot- 
house combine” was invented by S. 
Mertchian. As the name implies, the 
machine performs all the work in the 
hot-beds. In the northern parts of 
USSR, that is, in such places as Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and further north, 
the climate is very cold, many vege- 
tables have to be grown under glass. 
In order to mechanize the work of sup- 
plying new soil, cultivating, seeding 
and planting, watering, spraying, etc., 
the above mentioned machine has been 
invented. It has a variety of attach- 


ments and moves on wooden rails 
placed on the sides of the hot-beds, and 
performs all above-mentioned opera- 
tions, 


Scientific Research in Mechanization 
of Agriculture 


Realizing the importance of scientific 
research in all branches of agriculture, 
the Soviet government established spe- 
cial institutes for mechanization of 
agriculture. The main institute is lo- 
cated at Plustchevo, several miles from 
the centre of Moscow, and is known as 
VIME—Russian abbreviation for All- 
Union Institute for Mechanization of 
Agriculture. This Institute has not 
only well equipped laboratories, but 
model factories, where machines are 
actually constructed. 

In addition to the VIME, there are 
dozens of experimental stations where 
different types of machines are tried 
out under actual field conditions, for 
example: the machines for flax are tried 
out in the flax section at Torjok; ma- 
chines for tobacco are tried out in to- 
bacco sections at Krasnodar; machines 
for sugar beets are tried out in sugar 
beet sections at Kiev and Vinnitza. 
There are also Institutes for Agricul- 
tural Mechanization and Electrification 
at Tiflis, Kharkov, and Tashkent. 

As the production of machines on the 
commercial scale is also controlled by 
the government, all the factories man- 
ufacturing agricultural machinery are 
united into an agricultural machinery 
trust (Soyuz-Selmash). The trust has 
a central technical institution in Mos- 
cow, in addition to having laboratories 
and testing fields at each factory. 

Two technical monthly publications 
are devoted to agricultural implements, 
namely: ‘“Mekhanizatsia Selskovo 
Khoziastva” (Mechanization of Agri- 
culture), and ‘‘Selskolhoz-Mashina” 
(The Agricultural Machine), both 
published in Moscow. In addition to 
this the two daily official publications: 
“Socialisticheskie Zemledelie” (Social- 
ist Agriculture), and ‘“Sovhoznaya Ga- 
zetta”’ (State Farm Gazette) by the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, and the 
Commissariat of State Farms publish 
frequent reports on new inventions, the 
work of agricultural machines, etc. 
Several of the special agricultural peri- 
odicals devoted to sugar beets, grain, 
cotton, vegetables, and fruit, also have 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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TRADE UNION ORGANIZER 


(Continued from page 13) 


Trud (Labor) to realize that there is 
bad work as well as good. But in the 
USSR such bad work is exposed with 
the maximum of publicity, and in this 
the USSR is different from other 
countries. Constant exposure of bu- 
reaucracy and inefficiency is bound to 
lead to the gradual annihilation of 
these faults—which is the great hope 
of the USSR as compared with the 
rest of the world. 

I happened to be the editor of our 
“wall-newspaper”’ during an election 
to the Moscow Soviet. A special issue 
of the newspaper dealt exclusively with 
our instructions to our candidate. 
Every aspect of municipal administra- 
tion was covered in our instructions. 
For example, I personally raised the 
question of the behaviour of the mil- 
itia (police). They had developed a 
habit, since Moscow set up its net- 
work of official inquiry bureaus 
(which now cover the city and which 
answer any question you like to ask), 
of refusing even to give the simplest 
directions, and referring one to the 
nearest inquiry kiosk, I therefore 
moved an instruction to the new Soviet 
to remedy this. Before I left Moscow 
the militiamen were answering ques- 
tions as to how to find one’s way any- 
where, without referring one to the in- 
quiry bureau. 

This is just a small point, but sug- 
gestions, ranging from the demand 
for more and better public lavatories 
(this was actually in the instructions 
from a large number of organizations 
to the new Soviet), to the laying of 
tram-lines in certain districts and the 
re-arranging of the tram stops, the 
opening of new shops in certain areas, 
and housing construction—all these 
matters were raised in long lists of 
instructions which everyone assisted in 
drawing up. These instructions then 
form the mandate of the elected candi- 
date, and it is his or her job in the 
Soviet to see that the various instruc- 
tions are carried out... . 





The Stakhanov Movement 


A considerable part of my trade 
union work, apart from the direct care 
of the welfare of our members, lay in 
the development of productive efficiency 
within our organization. When the 
Stakhanov movement developed in the 
Soviet coal mines we in a Soviet office 
also considered ways and means by 
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which we, emulating Stakhanov, could 
introduce improvements in our work. 
Almost every month we held produc- 
tion meetings to consider the way in 
which we were carrying on our work, 
and in these meetings there was often 
very plain speaking. In the USSR 
people speak outright at meetings and 
say just what they think, to an extent 
that it is rare to find in this country. 
While it makes discussions more heat- 
ed, and may give the impression of 
much less consideration for other peo- 
ple’s feelings, I am convinced, having 
become accustomed to it, that it in- 
duces a very much healthier atmos- 
phere in every organization than our 
own system of polite restraint, in which 
no underling dare say “boo” to a per- 
son higher up in the administrative 
scale. While in this country resent- 
ment in factories and offices takes the 
form of continual underground whis- 
perings, occasionally exploding into 
open refusals to work and strikes, in 
the USSR there is plain speaking all 
along, and no worker is afraid to crit- 
icize someone in a superior position. 

A great deal of confusion has been 
caused in this country by the fact that 
the Soviet trade unions, says Sir 
Walter Citrine, are State organiza- 
tions, but I am sure that Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain would have just the op- 
posite criticism. ‘The Soviet State,” 
he would say, “is far too much subject 
to the dictates of the trade unions for 
my liking!” It must always be real- 
ized that the Soviet State has been 
built up and defended by the trade 
union movement ever since 1917, and 
just as in Spain today the unions are 
doing their utmost to increase produc- 
tion, so, too, in the USSR. As soon 
as the workers began to feel that they 
were producing in their own interests 
and not for the profit of others their 
whole attitude to their work altered 
accordingly. . . . And it is in the light 
of this new sense of ownership on the 
part of the working people that we 
must approach the attitude of the 
Soviet trade unions to production. 
The factories are theirs, the standard 
of life in the USSR can only today be 
raised by increasing production, as 
there are no longer employers at the 
expense of whose profits wages can be 
raised, and this makes every branch 
of every trade union interested in in- 
creasing efficiency in its own enter- 


prise. It is in this light that we must 
consider the recent Stakhanov move- 
ment for increasing the productivity 
of labor throughout the Soviet indus- 
try. 

Much has been said and written to 
misrepresent this movement by the 
workers for improved methods of work 
—a movement which was quite nat- 
ural in a country where every worker 
felt that raised production meant a 
higher standard of life all around. 
Certain critics have compared this 
movement with a speed-up under cap- 
italism, but such a comparison is false 
for a number of reasons. First, in the 
USSR, every worker knows that in- 
creased production not only benefits 
himself personally through higher earn- 
ings, but the community as a whole 
through more products, and therefore 
leads to lower prices. In contrast, no 
worker under capitalism can be con- 
fident that increased output will not 
lead rapidly to cuts in wage rates; fur- 
ther, that it will not sooner or later 
put him or his fellow-workers out of a 
job due to “over-production.” Again, 
under capitalism no worker can be sure 
that increasing output will not foster 
a general crisis in which the whole 
working population will suffer. 

Secondly, it has usually been over- 
looked by the critics that the Stakha- 
nov movement is in no sense compara- 
ble to speed-up because it does not de- 
mand the expenditure of more energy 
on the job, but rather a reorganization 
of the method of work so that it is per- 
formed more efficiently. Further, the 
initiative in such a movement came 
from a rank and file worker. Alexei 
Stakhanov personally reorganized the 
method of work of himself and a num- 
ber of colleagues in such a way that 
output was phenomenally increased. 
If we examine the form of reorgan- 
ization which Stakhanoyv introduced 
we find that it was simply the applica- 
tion of the old principle of “division 
of labor” resulting in increased efh- 
ciency all round, But it was a rank 
and file worker who introduced the 
change—because the ranks gain by in- 
creased production in the USSR. 


The Question of Strikes 


Certain trade unionists have been 
rather shocked to find that in the 
USSR today strikes are looked upon 
as unjustifiable attacks on the com- 
munity. But when we consider Soviet 
organization it becomes clear that 
where workers are producing for the 
community and not for the profit of a 
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private employer, strikes are bound to 
be hostile acts to the whole of the rest 
of the population. So long, in the 
USSR, as private capitalists continued 
to employ labor the trade unions en- 
couraged strikes in those enterprises to 
ensure that the workers received their 
due. But when concerns had all been 
taken over by the State and the trade 
unions given representation on the ad- 
ministrative authorities throughout the 
State economic system, strikes were no 
longer encouraged. In a coal mine 
owned by a private company the work- 
ers at any time could improve their 
own position at the expense of the em- 
ployers’ profits. But when the coal- 
mine became public property any at- 
tempt of the miners in one pit to better 
their own conditions by strike action 
meant that (a) they were withhold- 
ing coal from the community, and 
(b) were trying to force the State to 
give to them a greater share in the 
national income than could be obtained 
by peaceful negotiation between their 
own union, other unions, and the State 
authorities. 

Obviously, under such conditions, to 
hold up production is to hold up the 
community and blackmail your fellow- 
workers. Soviet workers realize this. 
They know from their own experience 
that the only way to raise living stand- 
ards is to increase production, and 
therefore the Soviet trade unions and 
their members are today interested in 
raising the productivity of labor as rap- 
idly as possible. 

I have had the opportunity to speak 
personally with a number of Stakhano- 
vite workers. I was particularly in- 
terested in finding out the effect of 
the Stakhanov movement on employ- 
ment. On one occasion I asked three 
Stakhanovites working in three differ- 
ent industries whether their increased 
output did not lead to unemployment 
for somebody. In all three cases their 
answer was in the negative, but each 
answer was a different one according 
to the particular conditions of the in- 
dustry concerned. 








Important Announcement 


Bound volumes for 1938 complete 
with index are now available and we 
shall be glad to sell them to our read- 
ers at the special price of $2.00. You 
will find the bound volume indispensa- 
ble for reference purposes. 

Separate copies of the index will be 
supplied on request for ten cents. 
Send orders and requests to Soviet 
Russia Today, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. 
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When I asked a coal-miner whether 
the Stakhanov movement did not have 
the result of putting some miners out 
of work he replied that in his pit they 
had whole galleries not being worked 
because of the shortage of labor. The 
economy of labor due to Stakhanovism 
would enable more of these galleries 
to be worked. A woman lumber 
worker from a saw-mill said that there 
was so much work to be done that the 
Stakhanovy movement would increase 
output and nobody would lose their 
job. A worker from a clothing fac- 
tory told me that in her factory they 
had always had a reserve of work to 
do beyond what could be tackled by 
the existing staff. The Stakhanov 
movement was making it possible to 
perform some of this extra work with 
which the factory had hitherto been 
unable to cope. 


Sharing of New Skills 


Every Stakhanovite, by increasing 
the productivity of labor, is able to 
earn higher wages. But under Soviet 
conditions this does not mean the crea- 
tion of a category of high-income work- 
ers divorced from the rest, because the 
Soviet trade unions make a point of 
seeing that every Stakhanovite worker, 
every innovator in production meth- 
ods, shall devote part of his or her 
time to teaching other workers to use 
the same methods. It is significant 
that Stakhanov himself, having revo- 
lutionized production methods in his 
own pit, then did a tour of other pits 
showing them how to do likewise. He 
was then sent to the Industrial Acad- 
emy to study, and will later return to 
industry as the manager of a pit or to 
take on some other highly responsible 
job. In this way a rank and file work- 
er, showing initiative, may become the 
manager of a large factory or director 
of a trust within five years, And in 
the meantime his innovations are 
adopted by large numbers of other 
workers whose incomes rise according- 
ly. At the same time, as a result of 
the increased output, the prices of 
goods are reduced to the consumer, so 
that the standard of life of everybody 
is raised as a result. In this way the 
trade unions of the USSR, in foster- 
ing every method of raising pro- 
ductivity, are contributing to the gen- 
eral rise in the standard of life of 
their members which is taking place 
from year to year. 

(A chapter from “Russia Without 
Illusions,” published in Great Britain 
in 1938 by Frederick Muller, Ltd.) 





AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES 


(Continued from page 30) 


frequent articles on new agricultural 
machines.” 

Inventions and perfections of ma- 
chines are encouraged by competition 
and special cash prizes. The Institutes 
must look into every invention that has 
any merit. All new agricultural ma- 
chines in foreign countries are closely 
watched, and no machines are allowed 
to be imported unless they first receive 
the approval of one of the Institutes. 





?Special booklets or bulletins are also issued, 
describing new agricultural inventions or agri- 
cultural processes. Within the last two years, 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences and 
the State Agricultural Press (Selhozgiz) have 
started to publish a series of pamphlets on: 
“What Is New In Agriculture’ (‘‘Novoye v 
Selskom Khoziastve’’). About thirty of these 
pamphlets have thus far appeared, and among 
them the following three are on agricultural 
machines: 

“New Cultivators-Plant Feeders,’ by F. M. 
Solovei. 

“New Machinery for Cleaning and Sorting 
Seeds,”” by N. N. Uhlrikh. 

“‘Hot House Combine,”’ by V. S. Mertchian. 
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SUPPORT OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


E make a special appeal to our 

readers to support the advertis- 
ers in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
For your information we would like 
to point out that every advertise- 
ment is closely scrutinized before it 
is accepted for our columns and to 
the best of our knowledge you can 
rely absolutely on any offers made. 
It is not necessary to point out how 
important advertising is as a source 
of revenue for any publication. 
Many advertisements that would be 
accepted elsewhere are, for obvious 
reasons, rejected. It is all the more 
important therefore that you, who 
believe in the work we are trying to 
do in these critical times, should 
rally round those concerns who dis- 
play confidence in us and pay hard 
cash for the privilege of making 
contacts with our readers. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue 
NOW and send in your enquiries 
and orders and—if you have any- 
thing to advertise, or know someone 
who has, write to the Advertising 
Department—we will be delighted to 
hear from you. 
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SOVIET FILM 
PRODUCTIONS 




















“THE MAN WITH 
THE GUN” 


Pogodin’s great drama of the revolution— 


on the screen. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 


vitch, 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 


“FRIENDS” 


with 


Boris Babochkin and Nikolai Cherkassov 
(Chapayev) (Baltic Deputy) 


A great cast enacts the dramatic and 
spectacular story of the fight for 
freedom waged by the peoples of 


the Caucasus Mountains. 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 


Friedrich Wolf's 


“PROFESSOR 
MAMLOCK” 


The shattering film indictment of the 
Nazi terror which has been greeted from 
coast to coast as one of the best and most 
convincing films ever made. 


e 
Coming 


SERGEI EISENSTEIN’S 
“ALEXANDER NEVSKY” 


The above films are products of Lenfilm 
Studios, Leningrad. 








Presentations of 


AM KINO 


Corporation 
723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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SOVIET AIR STRENGTH 
(Continued from page 15) 


registered and this work is growing. 
In peace-loving countries aviation 
serves the noble purpose of bringing 
peoples closer together. History always 
honors the names of those who have 
helped in the attainment of this pur- 
pose. Among the first of these will 
always be cherished the name of the 
Wright brothers who gave the airplane 
to the world, as will also the names of 
Chkalov and Gromov who opened new 
paths of communication between the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres and 
thus shortened the earth’s distances. 


HOW I SAW MINSK 
(Continued from page 9) 


formerly only the rich Jews might pay 
for their sons together with two oth- 
ers. 

Still farther on a great new build- 
ing is just being finished to house the 
White Russian Academy of Science. 
Near it is the yellow-stone structure 
of the Agricultural Academy.  Far- 
ther out are new apartment houses by 
the dozens. Always among them, fine 
new school buildings. Far out, on 
the very edge of the city, lies Hospital 
Town, a whole complex settlement of 
hospitals, serving not only the health 
of Minsk, but centering the special 
hospital care needed for much of 
rural White Russia. 


We were coming back to the train. 
We took another way through the re- 
mains of the ancient ghetto city. The 
old hovels, the narrow lanes. Some 
of them still remain, for the city has 
grown so fast that it cannot yet find 
enough space in the new buildings. 
You can see the contrast, side by side. 
The old repressed hovels, the new ex- 
panding life. 

Then we stopped by a small old 
house bearing an inscription. “Here 
met the First Congress of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Workers Party 
in 1898.” 

Forty years ago it was in Minsk 
that the first small congress of socialist 
delegates met to form a party. ‘They 
met in this small private house. After 
the meeting they were all of them ar- 
rested. So it seems they failed; noth- 
ing came of their meeting. Nothing 
came of it but the whole of the Soviet 
Union, growing in forty years from 
that small house in Minsk. 





EUROPE MEXICO 
“SOVIET UNIONe 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own mental 
age in a small informal group— 
those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you 
pursue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under leader- 
ship of Robert Magideff, an American writer resti- 
dent in the Soviet Union for the past 5 years. 
London, aan, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Lenin- 
grad, Black Sea, 


=. oscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, $A 8 
9 


Maing July 1. 
MES Oh Cadddcddoteutgesesssvusees 

SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS un- 
der leadership of Julien Bryan. ‘London, Swedea, 
Aland Islands, Finland, Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
Rumania, Suigarie, Dalmatian ‘Coast, Veniee. 


Sailing July 3. 
inlahdiivnacess $765 


Back Aug. 31. 

SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, SOVIET UNION, 
Leader to be announced. Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, North Cape Cruise, Lapland, Finland, Lenina- 
Grad, Moscow, London. Sailing July 1. 

Eee SE: Ge. wecevcccrcsucedececsenss 


“INSIDE EUROPE” (fourth season). 
American Student Union. 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Amsterdam, Paris. For students only. 


Sailing July 1. 
SE SI cB Sb wecndesccccsceceseceee $498 


. 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Welnstock. An unusually 
complete survey. Sailing July 6. 
Back Aug. 15. 


Auspices 
London, Copenhagen, 


Steamship passage Third Class ex- 
cept for ‘Mexico in Progress.” For 
information regarding itineraries, 
social and cultural programs, etc., 
on these and other trips, address: 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8W.40™ST. } Y 
NEW YORK ‘* 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


Dept. L 














WY fe aM AGES 
LINGUAPHORE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your ewn home, to speak and _ 
any of 23 foreign languages in an 

credibly shert time. Endorsed by Be 
university professors and thousands a 
men and women as the quickest, simplest 
and most thorough language method. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
24 Rockefeller Center New York City 














F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
@ 

We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 

















DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT AND HOW 
TO CURE IT 
240 Pages. $1.00, Postpaid 


ALFRED P. SCHOLZ, M.D. 
177 Lincoln Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Intourist’s 26 Varied Itineraries 


AVE I enough money this year to 

travel in the Soviet Union—and 
have I the time? These are, in general, 
the chief considerations of the innumer- 
able thousands of potential travelers who 
are eager to learn, at first hand, the full 
and inspiring story of the Soviet Union’s 
massive achievements in every field of 
human endeavor. These, too, are the 
considerations which have guided the or- 
ganization of Intourist’s plans for 1939. 
How can travel in the Soviet Union be 
arranged to suit the various time and 
cost requirements of foreign visitors? 

Intourist’s 26 planned itineraries for 
1939 range in time between 5 and 31 
days. Special itineraries and programs 
can be arranged upon request. In a 
period of four weeks you can cross to 
Europe, making direct connection to the 
USSR from any European city and al- 
lowing a short but well-rounded visit to 
the key cities of Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kharkov and Kiev. A short visit to 
these teeming Soviet metropolises will 
provide an adequate introduction to the 
full vigor of Soviet progress and achieve- 
ment. Naturally, the longer itineraries 
will provide more comprehensive glimpses 
of the manifold aspects of Soviet life. 
Moscow itself, with its unending scenes 
of interest—its vast industrial enter- 
prises, its workers’ homes, its innumer- 
able projects, can easily be the subject of 
weeks of engrossing observation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the same can be said of 
Leningrad; of the splendid cities of the 
Ukraine; of the Volga River and the 
prosperous ports which cluster along its 
massive banks; of Crimea, vacationland 
of the USSR; and of the Caucasus 
Mountains, a region unrivaled in scenic 
beauty and color. Although there are 
twenty-six standard itineraries, it is not 
necessary to choose any specific one for 
your Soviet trip. You may chart your 
own journey, selecting whatever cities 
and sights may best conform to your 
interests. Individual itineraries are easily 
worked out, since there are travel facili- 
ties and a vast network of modern trans- 
port equipment all over the Soviet Union. 
There are no extra charges for individual 
itineraries; no matter where you choose 
to go or what you choose to see, Intourist 
rates remain the same as on standard 
itineraries—$5.00 per day third class, 
$8.00 tourist and $15.00 first. Intour- 
ist’s standard itineraries are planned 
solely for your convenience. 

All of the Soviet travel routes have 
been designed to give, as fully as time 
permits, thorough inspections of all the 
facets of Soviet life. Arrangements in 
all categories of service include daily 
sightseeing excursions of 2% to 3 hours’ 
duration. Guide-interpreter service has 
been increased to maximum efficiency. 
Scores of new cars and motor buses have 
been added to already large fleets 
throughout all major cities. New trains 
and modern hotels have been included 
on Intourist’s list of efficient and com- 
modious travel facilities. 


SOVIET TRAVEL NOTES 


Soviet travel costs, despite vast im- 
provements in service, remain as low as 
ever. Compared with tourist costs in 
other parts of the world, compared even 
with daily living costs at home, Intour- 
ist’s rates are, in themselves, invitations 
to travel in the Soviet Union. 


Group and Independent Travel 


Both types of travel in the Soviet 
Union, independent and groups, have their 
advantages; and both are equally popu- 
lar. Little need be said about the for- 
mer, since it insures privacy and the com- 
plete mapping out of one’s own personal 
plans, On the other hand, group travel 
offers a definite assurance of the com- 
munity of interests, of the interchange 
of opinions and impressions, and the con- 
genial company of one’s own countrymen. 

At the present writing, many groups 
are being organized all over the United 
States and Canada. Among these are 
groups whose chief interests will be in 
observing housing, art, drama, econo- 
mics, socialized medicine, etc. Others 
will be formed solely on the basis of 
convenience, for group travel often pro- 
vides reduced expenditures. Very often, 
too, groups of friends and acquaintances 
will organize parties among themselves, 
so that they may secure all the advan- 
tages of congenial and economical travel. 

Groups are led by prominent authori- 
ties in various cultural and educational 
fields. These groups are_ invariably 
profitable from the points of view of en- 
joyment and acquiring knowledge. 

Such well-known authorities and edu- 
cators as Dr. Jerome Davis, Dr. Tred- 
well Smith, Professor Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk, Dr. Clinton J. Taft, Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy, Professor Colston Warne con- 
tinue to conduct Soviet tours. 


Intourist’s All-inclusive Service 


If you have ever traveled, you know 
how unpredictable (and how much 
higher) expenses are than you originally 
estimated. There are the taxis you never 
counted on, the guides you never thought 
you would need, the side-excursions you 
never thought you would take. The 
costs mount up—and travel becomes a 
luxury. This does happen everywhere 
—excepting in the Soviet Union. In- 
tourist service includes a// transportation 
on tour, all meals. It provides guide- 
interpreter service, cars and buses be- 
tween trains, stations and hotels. It even 
includes transport of luggage, assistance 
through customs and reception at all 
cities by Intourist representatives. 

All-inclusive service means something 
else—something that is indefinable. A 
large, centralized travel organization 
unites every facility to insure the pleas- 
antness and coérdination of your trip. In 
words this is not particularly impres- 
sive—in actuality it provides the most 
enjoyable and smooth-functioning ar- 
rangements conceivable, leaving you un- 
hampered and free to enjoy all the bound- 
less wealth of interest that the Soviet 
Union holds for the visitor from abroad. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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A unique travel service 
in a new world... the 


USSR 


The SOVIET UNION visited for the first time is a truly dynamic experience 
in which INTOURIST’S excellent all-inclusive service plays no small part. The 
SOVIET UNION revisited provides a thrill and pleasure that is inspired by 
advancement in every conceivable phase of Soviet life. INTOURIST claims that 
its ten years of constantly improving standards of service have made it an organ- 


ization worthy of assisting the foreign visitor through the vast country it serves. 


The teeming regenerated cities, the Caucasus Mountains, the Ukraine, the Black 
Sea Riviera, the valley of the Volga are all indisputably glorious travel lands. 
Through INTOURIST you may enjoy them to the fullest possible extent. 


New hotels, improved trains, re-arranged itineraries, additional sightseeing 
facilities will heighten the enjoyment of your Soviet journey. Features of the 
current travel season are: the ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
which opens in Moscow on August 1, the new Moscow-Volga Canal and the 
second line of the Metro. 








Into Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Intourist daily ll-in- 
clusive service (trans- 
portation on tour, ho- 
tels, meals, sightseeing, 
guide-interpreters, etc.) 
is based on standard 


rates of 


$ per day 

5 Third Class 

$ per day 
Tourist Class 
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Ask Intourist 
for 60 page 
descriptive 
Booklet SR-2 
















































































































WONDERFUL 
ae ILLUSTRATIONS 


Literary Guild of America, Dept. 2-SRT, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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FREE: “The Miracle of Life” 


Literary Guild of America, 
Dept. 2-SRT, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me 
free ‘‘The Miracle of Life.” I am also to receive free each month 
the Guild magazine ‘“‘WINGS” and all other membership privileges. 
It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four selections 
of my choice at only $2.00 each (regardless of the higher retail 
prices) within a year, and that I may purchase, if I wish, any 
other books in print at the established retail prices, 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Occupation 


Canadian subscribers write direct to Literary Guild of Canada, 
388 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
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THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BOOK 


IF YOU JOIN THE 
LITERARY GUILD NOW 











NEARLY 500 PAGES 


AN amazing new book—THE MIRACLE OF LIFE—has just been pub- 
lished. It reveals, for the first time, in plain language and pictures, all 
that modern science knows about the eternal riddle of life—its many forms 
and manifestations; its beginning, its development and destiny. Reading 
it, you will see as clearly as in a mirror the machinery of your body and 
brain—the way it works—how it was created—how it controls your con- 
duct and emotions. And you will learn about the wonders of life around 
you; about the amazing family “‘instincts’’ of the animal world and the 
marvels of all Nature. Much of this knowledge has remained a closed 
book to the general public up to this very day! 

The Miracle of Life is one of the most important knowledge books of 
our time, representing the latest findings of scientific research and the lengthy 
labors of distinguished editor-authorities, artists and photographers. 

THE MIRACLE OF LIFE contains over 500 expensive illustrations, over 
200,000 words and nearly 500 pages. Bound in beautiful red vellum cloth, 
title in gilt and black, size, 10 by 714 inches, almost 50°, greater than that 
of the average book. This book might sell for $10.00, but it is not for sale. 
It is yours FREE—if you accept the special membership offer below. 


Why the Guild Offers You This Great Book FREE 


THE principal reason is to encourage immediate acceptance of our offer of 
free membership in the Guild so that we can demonstrate the extraordinary 
book values which you get as a Guild Member. When you realize that you 
will have the privilege of getting many important new $2.50 to $5.00 books, 
whenever you want them, for only $2.00—we feel that you are practically 
sure to join the Guild at once. 





The Membership which entitles you to this saving is offered you entirely 
ON APPROVAL, 

The Literary Guild selects for you each month the outstanding new books 
from the forthcoming lists of the leading publishers—fiction or non-fiction. 


How You Save Up to 50% Although the publisher's edition 


sells for from $2.50 to $5.00, if bought individually in the stores, Guild mem- 
bers pay only $2.00 for these same books, in handsome Guild editions especially 
designed for members. Guild selections are delivered to members, on approval, 
the same day the publisher's edition is placed on sale. 


‘ ° 39 
Magazine - Wings FREE Guild members receive free each 
month a copy of the famous Guild magazine WINGS, which contains among 
other features, articles about the current selection and its author, and in- 
cludes a special contribution by the author. It is profusely illustrated. In 
addition, WINGS is an invaluable guide to all important current reading, for 
each month it reviews about 30 new books, any of which may be purchased 
through the Guild at the established retail price. 

WINGS also contains an advance description of the book to be selected 
the following month. If you feed you do not want that book, you merely 
notify the Guild not to send it when the time comes. On the other hand, if 
the selection sounds interesting, you may have it sent for your approval. 
Guild members are not required to purchase a book every month. As few as 
four selections within one year keeps your membership in force. 


Other Advantages of Membership — semters who pur- 


chase four Guild selections within the six-month period between January and 
June, or July and December, are rewarded with a free Bonus Book worth 
$3.00 or more. Full details of this popular plan will be sent you upon en- 
rollment. 


The Guild Service starts as soon as you mail the card. ‘‘The Miracle of 
Life” will be sent to you immediately. Send no money—just the card. Ac- 
cept Guild membership. When you join, you agree only to take a minimum 
of four Guild selections during one year, for which you pay $2.00 each, re- 
gardless of the higher retail price. 











